

“LET’S MAKE THEIR 
GIZZARDS SHAKE!” 
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CHAPTER 



IN WHICH WE REVIEW 
THE PIRATES ! 

IN AN ADVENTURE WITH SCIENTISTS 







hen discussing ihe giants of cwency-firsc-century animation, it’s easy 
to lose onesdf between the twin poles of Pixar and Ohibli- ’ITiough 
at opposiic ends of the aesthetic spectrum (one, a gleaming monument 
to techno mixjcmism; the other, a hushed reminder of hand-crafted 
values}, their work nevertheless shares an emotional pttignancy and 
dramatic piquancy that has seen it elevated above a CTUwded held 
ofpceienders. 

Somehow we forget that there’s a homegrown powerhouse adding 
a British voice to the conwesadon, aquirreled away in a suburb 
of Bristol. Aardman Animations may go quiedy about its business, yet 
its creative process encapsulates both the shimmering CG wizardry and 
time-honoured artisanship of its American and Japanese rivals. But the 
unique ingredient? The really special stull? That’s the Britishness. 

There may only haw been three stop-motion features in the past 
12 years, but each has been an exquisitely crafted jewel. And if their 
latest. The Pirates! In an Advcnnire vAth Scienasa, doesn’t quite reach 
the veriiginixis heists of Chicken Run or Cune of the Wkre-Rabbii, 
it still displays a thumbprint of brilliance. Effortlessly charming, 
superbly perfurnted and speckled witlt that illimitable island wit. Imitates! 
is onerous to the point of profligacy with in-jokes, sight gags and diz^ingly 
assembled details. What it lacks critically if nut fatally is focus. 


'Ihe fault may lie with Gideon Defoe’s source material. His series 
of novels. The Pirates! In an Adventure with... (Sdentists, Communists, 
Romantics, Moby Dick and Napoleon have all filled in the blank), are 
liwiy romps through a loosely imagined world of ersatz Victoriana. 
Ught-hearied and sharply sketched, they are nevertheless widescreen, 
episodic vignettes that demand a careful recalibraiion for the screen. 

You can certainly see the appeal for director Peter Ixird. It’s nut just 
that the suited is in voguet there’s a richness to both the jerry-rigged 
world of Elcfoc’s imagining and the sun-dappled vistas of the film’s 
nineiecnlh-century Gaiibbean milieu. ^ 
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l^rd has adzed greedily on ihe chance id flex Aardman's aeaiive 
muscles. Brinc'Soaked and barnacle encrusted, Pirates! is easily ihe 
studio's most visually extravagant eflbrt to date, not to mention its first 
film in 3D, which, without making any appreciable dramatic impact, 
adds an extra layer of richness to the breathtaking scenery. Whether 
it's the pirate port of Blood Island (salty ^acks, rum-drenched saloon, 
Napoleon Blosvnaparl's cannon shop); Victorian London (smog- 
shrouded docks, imposing Gothic facades, bobbies with sandwiches 
under their hats); or the iron flagship of the Queen's fleet (a belching 
steampunk vision of retro-futurism), Pirates! is a dazzling spectacle. 

Bestriding this world like, well, not a colossus exactly more a down- 
on-his-luck sea pup is the Pirate Captain (Hugh Grant). A ham- 
munching, shanty-singing, luxuriantly bearded would-be superstar, for 
two decades the Pirate Captain has been Irusiraied in his quest to land 
top prize at the Pirate of the Year awards. 'Utroughoui this extended 
period of personal embarrassment his crew, including Pirate with Scarf 
(Marlin Freonan), Surprisingly Curvaceous Pirate (Ashley Jensen) and 
Pirate with Gout (Brendan Gleeson},have stuck loyally by him, bonded 


together by the twin rivets of weekly ‘I lam Nice’ and a shared all'caion 
for the ship's mascot, Polly the parrtH. 

Just as the Pintle Captain’s latest bid for awards season ^cry scans 
destined to end in humiliation, fate throws a curve ball in the sh^ 
of Charles Darwin (Darid'Iennant); a little-known scientist nurring a seoet 
crushand a chip on his shoulder. In Polly, Darwin sees a ihance to ingratiate 
himself with the sekntifle establishment back in London; in 'Chuck', the 
Pirate Captain sees doubloon-signs, redemption and the recognition that 
has for so Icjig eluded him. So it’s off to l.ondon, the Royal Sociew and the 
coiffc N' Queen Victoria (Imelda Staunton), where the pirates will discover 
that they aren't the only ones well-versed in the dark arts of betrayal. 

If that sounds as unlikely as it is convnluied,weU,as thel^raie Captain 
gamely puts it, reflecting on the trials ahead: “It’s only impossible if you 
stop to think about ii." 

So Lord doesn't stop for a second throwing in a 'manpanzee', 
a secret society, cunning disguises, and a cracking set piece 
in Darwin's London mansion involving a monkey, a bathtub, 
a slufl'ed elephant, a stolen parrot and an Easier Island statue. 


'Ihis is Pirates! at its frantic best leaving you at once scratching 
your head with wonder, and simply shaking it in amazement. 



Almost imperceptibly, however, the gigantic smile that the film has flxed 
ID your face starts to fade. Lord grapples unsuccessfully with the book’s 
episodic nature, leaving his film big on texture but diort on structure. 
Though it flits confidently between geographical locations, it moves 
uncertainly between dramatic loci. 

Every time you think it’s sec a fixed course, the film lurches off 
in some new dircaion. From the Pirate of the Year competition 
to Darwin’s duplicity; from Queen Viaoria's homicidal mania back 
10 the Captain’s arch nemesis Black Bellamy, audiences risk sea- 
sickness trying to keep up with PiratesPi choppy narrative. In the midst 
of it all, the fate of a silent parrot (pure MacGulhn though it may be) 
isn't enough to keep our emotional engagement anchored. 


Compared to, say, the lifc-and-dcaih stakes of Chicken Run, 
in which Mr and Mis 'IVveedy presented a constant, sinister threat; 
or the unrequited romantic frisson hetweenWallacc and l..ady'ruttington 
chat elevated the climax of Curse of the OUrc-Rabbit, Pirates! feels both 
emotionally and dramatically insubstantial. 

But perhaps the most surprising omission is the shortage of any 
actual pirating. Except for a single montage played for laughs, there’s 
almost nothing in the way of main brace-splicing, cannon-firing, Jolly 
Roger-raising, high seas buccaneering. There’s lots of adventuring 
and plenty of science, but a couch more of the old-school cotsairing 
wouldn’t have hurt. 

And so (contrary to the Pirate (iapcain’s instructions) you do start 
to think about it. And something unexpected happens; Pirates! comes 
back into focus in a new light, as metaphor, as the point at which 
Aardman has begun to reflect on itself. Fn>m a sneery mono above 
the gates of 'Ihc Royal Society to the treachery of the royal court, 
lu>rd's film is at its most purposeful when taking aim at the Ixmdon 
establishment. Is that a coincidence, given Aardman's wdl-groomed 
reputation as perennial outsiders, the tilde studio that beat the wvrid 
at a game it wasn't even playing? 

Likewise, the Pirate of the Year show is a gaudy paslicbe of the 
Oscars, one that transforms the Pirate Captain from failure (“We 
are rubbish compared to them”) to success story - against a brash 
American competitor no less - but only at the cost of his soul. 
'Iliough English to a tee in all other respects, here Aardman repudiates 
both the demands of a showbusiness industry chat prizes gjiiiering 
baubles over true craftsmanship, und chat strain of chip-on-thc- 
shouldcr national defeatism that sees so many of our filmmakers (and 
eniercainmcni pundits) kneeling at the feet of the Hollywood machine. 
Success, we learn, doesn’t mean compromising who you arc, it means 
making the most of what you've got a lesson that Aardman is well 
placed CO impart. 

Perhaps this is stretcliing the subtext of an 88-minute animated 
feature, but then Aardman is nothing ifnoimulci-taycred. And those rip- 
roaring surface pleasures remain the iienedc imagination, the riotous 
adventure, ibe easy intelligence and, perhaps most eojoyable of all, 
aperteedy calibrated performance by Hugh Grant, whose rambunctious 
enthusiasm for the pirate life is infectious. 

Does Ihrates! rank alongside Aardman’s previous work as one 
of the crown jewels of British cinema? No, in fairness, not quite. For all 
its multiple joys and manifest charm, it lacks a final IHsson of magic. 
Is it head and shoulders above the trudging mcdiocriiy of the 
mainstream? And then some. It's just that, as the Ihme with Scarf says, 
■'Sometimes, you can't just say ‘Am!’ and make everything belter.” ® 


Anticipation. 



In Retrospect. 

A lack of focus leaves Pirates! short of 
iconic moments that linger in the memory. 
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ATP Concerts present Live Bands, DJs, Movies, Bars, Food Stalls and Good Times 

I'll 3e Your Mirror 

Curated by Mogwai and ATP 

25-27 May 2012, Alexandra Palace, London 
Slayer performing Reign In Blood (Friday) 
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The Afghan Whigs (Sunday 
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Sleep 
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MY BRIGHTEST OIAMONB • WYE OAK • LOWER DENS • MEGAFAUN • SUUNS • DARK DARK DARK • BUKE AND BASE 
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NEWLY SIGNED TO ATP RECORDINGS 


ALBUM 'YOUNG & OLD' OUT NOW - ON VINYL, CD & DOWNLOAD 


SINGLE 'ORIGINS' OUT NOW - ON SIGNED LIMITED EDITION BOOK PAGE 


AUTOLUX 


THE SCIENCE OF IMAGINARY SOLUTIONS 


OUT OF !T AND INTO IT 


LIMITED EDITION A6 PUBLICATION 
OF STILLS IMAGERY FROM THE VIDEO 
INCLUDING DOWNLOAD CODE - OUT NOW. 


AVAILABLE TO PRE-ORDER NOW 


autolux 


alpracordlngi.com AIP RECORDINGS atpfostlval.bigcartol. com 





Yo ho, yo ho, the pirate life, 
The flag o* tkull and bones, 

A merry hour, a hempen rope, 
And hey for Davy Jonet. 

JM Barrie, Peter and Wendy 


CHAPTER 



IN WHICH WE 

INTRODUCE OURSELVES 



IWLies : 

Wh»t is it you love about movies? 

Peter Lord: 

Haim.., There are so many things. I 
love being transported to other worlds. 
It sounds kind of obvious, but I do 
love that. Books do it, too, but they’ro 
more h?rd work. It oould be the world 
of Star '^era or it could be the world 
of Fergo. Vhen the movie starts snd the 
titles roll, for me it’s like b door 
opens and the director is stood there end 
seys, ^Welcme to my world’. I don’t watch 
fantasy films particularly, but to be 
transported to a besutiful-lookins world 
if the journey is worth taking is okay 
by rae, I thouught fTugo was a beautiful 
world to be teken to. 
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SEARCH THE APP STORE FOR 
IIHLE WHITE LIES MAGAZINE' 

We'd love to get your feedback so we con make V.2 even better. 

apps@thecliurclioflondon.(oin 

Compatible with iPhone, iPod touch and iPad. Requires iOS Z.22 or later. UK iTunes only. 




Creative 

Brief 

Plasti-scene 


I nspired by Aardman Animations’ unique 
stop-motion style, we’re asking you to 
recreate an iconic film scene out of Plasticine, 
modelling clay, or whatever putty-like substance 
you have to hand. 

Aardman co-founder and The Pirates! director 
Peter Lord will be judging your entries, with 
Aardman kindly providing a bouncy of prizes for 
the winner. 

We’re also throwing in a year’s subscription to 
LWLies for the winner along with a LWLies cover 
print of your choice. Plus there’s a selected print 
up for grabs for each of the two best rurmers-up. 
Opposite is one we made rarlier. Can you do better? 


To enter, simply send us a snap of your Plasti- 
scene to competidonS'atbechurchoilondon.com 
by 17:00 on Friday iMarch 16. 

You can also enter by Tweeting your entry to 
la LWLies using the hashtag 
Slwliescreativebrief 

Our favourite entries will be displayed 
alongside the wiimer and runners-up on 
the LWLies Facebook page shortly after the 
competition closes. 

See 


forT&Cs. 




IN WHICH WE DISCUSS THEMES 
OF UNCOMMON INTEREST INSPIRED 
BY OUR FEATURE FILM 


A Pirate's Life! 

From high seas adventurers to Victorian visionaries; digital 
cutthroats to West Country buccaneers - these are the salty 
sea dogs encountered 10 fathoms deep on the road to hell. 








The 

English 

Way 

Words by David Jenkins 


LWLies takes tea with Pirates! 
direetor and Aardman 
hero Peter Lord. 


P eter Lord likes his tea. When asked how he 
takes it, his unironic, knee-jerk response is: 
‘TTte English way.” Strong, milk, no sugar. 
Lord is one of the co-foundeis (along with producer 
David Sproxton) of Bristol’s hallowed Aar dman 
Animations. The studio’s world-beating creative 
portfolio includes Vibllace arid Gromit, Chicken Run, 
CrecauK Comforts, Morph and a dazzling miscellany of 
shorts, music videos, adverts and TV shows. 

Remember the ‘Friday Feeling’ adverts for 
Cadbury’s Crunchie?That was them. And the amazing 


music video for Peter Gabriel’s ‘Sledgehammer’? 
Them again. Aardman has become a torchbearer for 
a quietly receding artisanal enclave within the ranks 
of British filmmaking, and now sits alongside such 
iconic institutions as Pinewood, H amm er and Ealing. 
The studio’s new stop-motion feature, The Pirates! 
In and Adventure tcilh Scientists, is merely the latest 
feather in an overstuffed hat. 

Lord, for whom Pirates! is a first directing gig since 
2000’s Chicken Run, slurps at his tea, suffixing each 
gulp with a satisfied “Ahhhh!" You could imagine ^ 


one of Aardman's comic creations being saddled with 
this amusing affectation, perhaps a walrus taltdng 
about his taxes in Creature Comjbrts, or even Wallace 
him self “The concept of Englishness is very important 
to Aardman,” affirms Lord. “With each new work, it’s 
a quest to find the ri^t tone.” 



Pirates! is a film chat suffuses the traditional image of 
the marauding pirate - as seen in the likes of Douglas 
Fairbanks’ 1926 swashbuckler. The Black Pirate, or Errol 
Flyim’s rum-splashed 1935 Captain Blood — with a strain 
of quaint, parochial and always surreal humour 

Adapted firom Gideon Defoe’s screwball novel of 
the same name, the film charts the ramdiacklc crusades 
of the Flashraan-esque Pirate Captain (impeccably 
voiced by Hugh Grant) and his salty crew as they attempt 
to win first prize in the always-heated Pirate of the Year 
competition. Due to the mammoth production period 
of stop-motion features, Lord has been ensconced in the 
world of Pirates! for five full years. 

As much as Aardman is known for affectionately 
skewering the genteel concept of En^ishness, its barbs 
are always executed with the utmost kindness. Where 
Wallace represents a kind of daffy, loveably eccentric 
middle-Englander whose existence is entirely motivated 
by the pursuit ofhome comforts and luxury comestibles, 
the Pirate Captain seems to hark back to the type 
of blustery, can-do reactionary most often encountered 
in patriotic war fiction. For a screen referent, think 
Graham Chapman’s bullish army sergeant in Afonty 
fythoii, or even Hugh Laurie’s blissfully defective Prince 
Regent in Blackadder the Third. 

“The Captain thinks he's great until he enters the 
public domain and there’s an American pirate who's 


a thousand times more spectacular than he is,” explains 
Lord. Indeed, one of the methods Aardman employs 
to emphasise the Englishness of its filmsisby iuxtaposing 
tiieir characters with brash Americans; Mel Gibson’s 
cocky presence in Chicken Run being the standout 
example. Pirates! twists Hollywood convention further, 
casting the American in a dim light. “Any British person 
who’s watched movies for the last 20 years has probably 
felt some slight resentment towards the fact that the 
villain is always English. So this is for all the Alan 
Rickmans, Jeremy Ironses, Steven Berkoffs and Ralph 
Fienneses out there.” 

When LWLies meets with Lord on a cold Sunday- 
evening in Bristol, his film is still in the final stages 
of post-production, but the mood is already upbeat. “I'm 
delighted by it,” Lord admie. “But considering Nick 
Park’s work with VHtUace and Gromit, I have a bloody 
hard act to follow.” 

Park is, of course, one of Aardman's big success 
stories, and probably remains the company’s most 
regularly name-checked filmmaker. Rather than 
a healthy creative rivalry. Lord sees his directorial style 
as being merely a different side of the same Plasticine 
coin: “Nick loves film references, puns and wordplay 
whereas I just don’t do that. Yet, where our approaches 
to comedy may be different, I hope that audiences chink 
our work shares the same variety of charm.” 

How would Lord describe his own sense of humour? 
“Well, it’s hard to pin down. One of the comments 
I've had about this film, and which I think nicely sums 
it up, is that we’ve managed to tell every type of joke. 
Either by brilliance, or more likely by good luck, with 
this film I’ve been able to combine slapstick, verbal 
exchanges, surrealist absurdism, funny ephemera and 
grand visual set pieces. It’s that broad combination 
of approaches which I think makes good comedy.” 


Considering their output over the last two decades, 
it wouldn't be unfair to deduce that the Aardmau team 
has dedicated itself exclusively to the art of comedy 
filmmaking. But chat hasn’t always been the case. 
At a recent panorama of innovations in the field 
of animation at London’s Barbican Centre, Peter Lord’s 
1981 short, On Probation, was selected to represent 
the early days of independent British animadon. This 
brilliant film about the quotidian trials of a young 
offender pioneers many of the techniques that Aardinan 
would later exploit for comic ends, most notably the 
interplay between animated visuals and dialogue taken 
from real, unscripted interviews. 

“It seems like a lifetime away,” Lord says with 
a wistful sigh. “But the process is very much the same. 
And that was a great learning experience. When you 
really listen to the nuances of these interviews, you learn 
a lot about acting and movement. It’s so genuine and 
real. My memory of making it is very vivid. It was on 
a shoestring budget and we were holed away in the corner 
of a studio. We had just the one puppet. It’s a very serious 
film , probably the most serious Fve ever made. The 
guiding principle was that none of the characters would 
smile. I’m very happy that we did this back then. It’s very 
hard to make a serious animated film now. Political films 
in general are not particular^ inviting to funders.” 


Would Aardman ever consider a move back to ‘serious’ 
stop-motion.^ “I’ve never been a political person,” Lord 
replies. “I’m rather soft on all that. To make a film about 
a serious issue is a good thing, and I love to watch 
so-called ‘serious’ films. I thin k the only way I could 
do it is if I retired and then filmed it in my garage. It’s not 
an immediate plan, but I sometimes think about it. Then 


again, if I did retire, I'd probably end up making another 
comedy. I just like to see people laugh.” 

Aardman’s unabashedly populist remit has been 
central to its worldwide success. But just because it has 
managed to secure a broad fanbase doesn’t mean we can 
denigrate the subtle artistry of the studio’s filmmaking. 
Scop-motion is extraordinarily time consuming, 
requiring abnormal levels of delicacy and patience. 
Example: one of the jokes in Pirates! is that the Captain 
treats his crew to weekly ‘Ham Nite’ - Lord tells of how 
the models of ham that feature in these scenes were 
specially commissioned by a Spanish artist who, in order 
to accentuate the honey glaze, created each slice with 
a special wax-based compound. 

Yet he is also quick to defend ocher disciplines, 
suggesting that CG or hand-drawn animadon is just 
as labour-intensive. On that note, the conversation 
hovers towards the other great modern animation 
houses: in the West, Pixar; in the East, Studio Ghibli. 
Lord contemplates for a beat when asked whether 
he sees these congjanies as friends or rivals. “We’re all 
fans of each other,” he says with a chuckle. “We will •— 



be con^jetitore some dme. Arthur Christmas was 
up against Cars 2 at the Golden Globes. They gave 
il to Tirain. No comment. But, luckily, nobody would 
ever be stupid enough to put the two films up against 
each other in the same rime zone. 

“Competing for prizes... for me that’s all just 
nonsense,” he continues. “I'm good friends with John 
Lasseter. I’ve known him since Luxe Jr. We met sitting 
on the front row of a cinema at the Annecy Animated 
Film Festival. And Ghibli, well, what can you say? The 
best of their work is fust fabulous. Afy Neighbour Toloro 
is especially magnificent. I’m honoured to be spoken 
of in the same breath.” 

Lord admits that the path to what he describes as 
“animation literacy” has been long and circuitous, 
and that an educational grounding in the old masters 
is a must. In conversation, film directors usually demure 
from questions about those that have influenced 
them, preferring instead to frame themselves as artists 
untainted by the follies of the past. Lord is refreshingly 
open and proud of those filmmakers that helped him 
forge a style and sensibility of his own. 

“Tex Avery I loved. The Quay brothers, too. Street 
of Crocodiles is particular^ faniasdc. I could never 
make anything remotely like it ever, but I admire 
it hugely. I was influenced by a Russian director, Yuriy 
Norshieyn, and a film he made called Tale of Tales. 
It’s this beautiful, poetic thing. He staned making 
a film called The Overcoat based on a story by Gogol, 
but he never finished k. For me, that was interesting 
because here was an animated film about the poetry 
of ordinary life. A man and his overcoat” 

He’s quick to add that literature is another of his 
great loves and that he is a voracious reader. However, 
he rarely reads with an eye to tracking down the next 
slab of juicy material for a new film. “The truth is. 


I have no instinct for adaptation. It’s not what I want 
to do. When I read bools, I actively don't want to make 
them into a movie,” Lord explains. 

Does he have books constantly thrown under his 
nose by producers hoping that Aardman will work their 
claymanon magic on them? “I was shown the original 
book of Shrek in the early days before it was ever made 
into a movie. It was very pleasant and fun, but I just 
didn't see how it would be a movie. God knows they 
went a long way fixim the original book to the final film. 
But I don’t read books that w^. When I read Pirates!^ 
I just found everything about it spectacularly interesting. 
The tone, which is separate from the humour, is this 
surreal combination of the fami liar and the unfamili ar, 
the banal and the bizarre. It's actually the only book I’ve 
ever ‘gone for’ in that sense.” 

Lord is a man \\4io is driven by creative impulse. 
Yet he is also clearly very savvy about the business 
of filmmaking and the demands of the marketplace. 
He reveals that he despises the term ‘family’ when 
discussing demographics, and that one credo 
of Aardman is that they make films entirely for 
themselves and their own amusement. 

Nor is he abashed about his hope for a sequel 
to Pirates! “I would love to do a sequel. But when I first 
thought that, I said, ‘What arc you saying Peter?' The 
word ‘sequel’ or 'Pirates! IF doesn’t really make people 
intrigued or excited. In basic terms, we wouldn't need 
to do all the prep and all the character design, so that 
would shave about a year-and-a-half, two years off the 
process. Part of that time is uncertainty - it’s knowing 
what to build and how to build it. We spent a lot of time 
fooling around, and by that I mean ‘being creative’. 
It’s just what you need to do. I fee! so utterly uncynical 
about this film. I just tfiink, ‘God, there are so manj’ 
more jokes we’ve got to tell’.” @ 
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The suburb is nondescript, the studio spartan and the work 
gruelling. But inside Bristol’s Aardman Animations, a happy 
band of landlubbers are making the best British films of this 
- and perhaps any other - era. LWLies got the VIP tour... 


T here’s a deliciously self-flagellating gag in an 
early episode of The Simpsons where the viewer 
is oS'ered a rare peek at the programme’s plucl^ 
animation team at work. In a militarised Southeast 
Asian sweaehop, armed guards violently cajole weary 
animators into being more creative. Though it would 
probably be both legally unscrupulous and plain harsh 
TO draw a comparison between this gau(^, sadrical 
hellhole and Aardman’s main animation hub based 
in a leafy suburb of Almondsbury near Bristol, an almost 
rabid desire for excellence broadly Unks the two. 

The life of an animator is a solitary, potentially soul- 
crushing one. The Aardman backlot is not a particularly 
^amorous destination: winding, ill-lit concrete corridors 
are plastered with crudely phcHocopied A4 signs for 
staff socials and sporting events. It recalls a particularly 
brutalisi '60s secondary school udiere the miasma 
of Hollywood fairy dust is strictly MIA. Dinky, man- 
made pods house lonely animators toiling to complete 
individual scenes. Sometimes, if there’s a lot of fine 
detail inTOlved, they’ll focus on a small fraction 
of a single scene. At least gun-toting henchmen aren’t 
part of the creative equation. 

From inception to completion, Aardman’s The 
Pirates! In an Adventure uiith Seieittists look the best part 
of five years. The production process was a mammoth 


feat of logistics and planning, comprising an intricate 
web of collaborations between writers, producers, 
model makers, set designers, animators, editors and 
every single member of the 306-person crew. The 
director, Peter Lord, was saddled with the unenviable 
task of co-ordinating the creative side of this mind- 
melting enterprise. 



There are 30 pods on the lot, each one swaddled 
in signs, stickers and notices advising visitors to stay the 
hell away from all the frstidiously aligned equipment 
Lord scurries around to check that each animator 
is on-message. The scenes they create will generalfy 
be based on a mixture of the actors’ voice recordings 
and eminencly YouTubeable live-action footage 
performed by Lord and the animator. Beneath one 
monitor is a perfKdy ordered tray of what looks Hke 
miniacuie surgical implements used Co manipulate the 
puppets. One of the things Lord warned to achieve with 
Pirates! was to have each puppet mouthing perfectly 
along to the actors’ dialogue. This involved thousands 
of differenc models of mouths, each one custom made 
CO include every sound uttered by every character. 
‘Mouth Sorter’ was a key job on sec. ^ 



When ii come to the actual recording, the team used 
high-definition digital SLR cameras to capture each 
immaculately sculpted frame. Piraus! was filmed in 3D, 
nfaich required every camera to be mounted on a be^oke 
mechanical raiL Once a shot (two fiames) was taken, die 
camera automaticaliy sidled four millimetres to the left; 
took another two frames, then slid back to its original 
position. On a live-action feature, the distance between 
the two cameras is the same as the distance between 
the eyes on a human face. Tb make tbe stereoscopic 
imagery work for this film, it had to be the same distance 
apan as the eyes of the puppets. Lord mentions how 
be filmed Pinuas! using two-fiame stop-motion as opposed 
to sin^e-fiame because he didnt want the movement 
m look coo smooth; he prefers a rougher sheoi. 

(Inunaing uchnical interiude; occonMug lo Aaidmati i 
long-dnu in-house publicisi, Arthur Sheriff, the studio 
boasts the largest coUeaion of Bolex cameras in the tuorid. 
K'heti gearing up for Chicken Run, they Hurally scottred 
the globe for them because at the lime - the late '90$ - rA<y 
civn considered the best in the business for shooting animated 
films. Curse of the Weic-Rabbic marked the point tahare 
Aardman moved lo digiud, and notv alt the Bolex cameras 
are gathering dust in the basenunL Tb^’ve just shipped 
a load of them to an animation initiative based in a South 
African tcuinship) 



One of the few luxuries stop-motion animators now 
have is the ability to instandy review each minuscule 
movement on a cocqiuter monitor. Back in the days 
ahen NickPark was making the first VfbUace and Gromit 
films, the animators would have to shoot a scene and 
then wait for the rushes the next morning in order 
to review their work. If a sin^e light had been carelessly 
nudged just a centimetre out of poation, the entire day's 
work was written off. 



^On the first Wallace and Chx>mit 
films, the animators would have to 
wait for the next morning to review 
their work. If a single light had 
bee n nudged out of position, the 
entire day*s work was written off.” 


Finding people who possess the patience to make 
a stop-motion film is one of Aardman's most taxing tasks. 
Producers double up as headhunters, circumnavigating 
the globe in an endless search for good men and women. 
They've even started to promote courses in universities 
so they ran be assured of manpower come tbe next 
big project. The fear is that if another big stop-motion 
production starts anywhere else, there will be a ^hc for 
staff. A lot of the crew working on Pirates! are freelance: 
they travel the world with the singular desire to animate. 
Ninety percent of them worked on Henry SeHck's 
Caroline and just shifted straight across. 

One thing that's clear is that tbe Aardman staff 
are proud of their Bristol environs. The mantra is that 
it would be a very different company were it based 
in London. A large, art-odented hippy scene thrived 
in Bristol during the early ’70s, and a lot of the 
people from those days now work for Aardman. Given 
the proliferation of baggy, ice-white T-shirts and 
unkempt locks, this makes a lot of sense. A little later, 
after Concorde was done being developed in Filton 
on tbe outskirts of Bristol, Aardman swept in and took 
an indefinite loan of all their top boffins, toa 

But if you can handle the training, survive the 
selection process and actually start work on a 111% funded 
feature, surely it’s all gravy? Maybe not. “About 15 
years ago I worled on a Russian animated film,” Arthur 
Sherfff recalls, “and one morning all the animators came 
in CO discover that over the weekend mice had eaten their 
sets, They weren’t haR}y." ® 
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Before Edison and the Lumiere brothers stole the show 
with their moving pictures, animation was the hot ticket 
in the Victorian world’s most fashionable salons. From 
the daedaleum to the zodpraxiscope, LWLies pays tribute 
to those magnificent men and their flickering machines. 


Words by Stephen Herbert 


T he august members of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts 
were in for a treat on the ev enin g of March 14, 1864, when 
they were presented with Sir James Laing’s newly invented 
‘motoroscope’. A slotted heic of photographs was rolled between 
two spools as the gentlemen cook turns to peer through the lenses 
at a pastoral scene in which, according to the Society's published 
Proceedings, ‘the smoke from the cottage chimney [was] produced 
by winding a quantity of white wool round a wire, and bending 
it into the required positions; the flag was made of paper, and the 
mill fans of wood, the various movements being made at each 
successive impression... This simple production shows how others 
could easily be made.’ 

Althou^ no creaking was heard from the twirling windmill’s sails 
and the image lacked colour, this distant antecedent of the Aardman 
animations of today was viewed in 3D, a common photographic 
technique at the time. 

That shcKv was the culmination of more than 30 years of spinning, 
fliclering, moving images produced by the many 'scopes and ’tropes 
developed chiefly for drawing-room entertainment in the Victorian era. 
And yet it was both the beginning and the end for Laing's machine. 
No further details are known, and sadly no images of that charming 
country diorama haw been found. 

Initially approached as a philosophical puale by some of the 
era's loftiest brains, the moving image devices of the 1830s had 


begun with Belgian physicist Joseph Plateau’s ‘phenakisdscope’, 
and Viennese professor Simon Ritter von Stampfer’s ‘stroboscopic 
disk’. Essentially the same device invented simultaneously, they 
saw cartoon motion sequences drawn onto a slotted cardboard 
disc. Spin this on a stick with the picture side facing a mirror, 
look through the slots, and a brief repeating movie cartoon 
is reflected back. They quickly became a fad with the public, with 
weird subjects - a young girl’s face metamorphosing into the visage 
of an old hag; rats eternally scurrying up and over the edge 
of the disc - g aini ng favour alongside more prosaic j ugg lers, cyclists 
and waltzing couples. 

English mathematician William Horner, intrigued by the complex 
optical conundrums involved in these novelties, suggested holding 
the axle vertically and bending up the edges of the disc to form 
a shallow cylinder. No longer limited to one-ai-a-time viewings, 
the magically moving characters could now be enjoj’ed by a small 
audience arranged around the spinning drum. Homer’s local 
optician was commissioned to make a prototype of this 'daedaleum' 
in 1833, but the idea went no further for a generation. 

It rea{^eared in the work of a London-based Frenchman named 
Pierre Desvignes, who designed a whole range of s imil ar machines 
for drawings, photos and models, some using stereoscopic pictures 
CO give 3D thrills. The ‘mimoscope’ gained an Honourable Mention 
at the 1862 International Exhibition in London, with subjects 
including drawings produced by careful examination of insects 
walking - 136 years before either DreamWorks’ Ants or Pixar’s 
A Bug's Life got in on the action. ^ 
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A few years later, WUHam Lincoln, a young American college 
student, invented his own version and called it the ‘zoeirope’; 
its generic name ever since. Lincoln’s local corner-store owner 
suggested he send it to Milton Bradley, the games manufacturers. 
Seeing its potential, they patented the zoetrope and sold licenses 
CO manufacturers. Before long, the machine had become the great 
drawing-room craze of the late 1860s - making a tidy sum for 
Lincoln, despite widespread piracy. 



As the nineteenth century entered its linal decades, animation 
technology realty began to accelerate. In California in 1878, English 
photographer Eadweard Muybridge set up a row of cameras, and 
a fast-trotting horse took its own photos as it snapped through 
the strings operating the shutters. Animations of Muybridge’s 
photo action sequences are ubiquitous, with examples popping 
up on the web on an almost daily basis. The assumption is that we’re 
watching what Victorian audiences saw at one of his lectures, as it’s 
generally supposed that Muybridge’s projector, the magnificent 
‘zoopraxiscope’, simply screened short sequences of his j^otographs 
in motion. But that’s not what happened at all. 

Muybridge had an anonymous artist very carefully copy a photo 
sequence of a horse in motion onto the perimeter of a large glass disc 
as a series ofsilhouetles in such detail that the hairs of the tail and mane 
seem to be individually visible. Rrojected in motion, life size on a big 
screen, the result was startlingly realistic - a ‘motion capture’ first. 

Becoming more ambitious, Muybridge next had several sequences 
combined into one moving image, with horses trotting in opposite 
directions and dogs scampering past. He even added entirely 
imaginary elements, such as Lowry-esque maichstick spectators 
waving their arms. This combination would have been impossible 
if he’d used the original photographic images, with their cluttered 
bacl^rounds. Instead, Muybridge captured the vitality of his photo- 
motion-capture subjects by ‘rotoscoping’ the resuks — to use a term 
that wouldn’t appear for another generation. 

Only one of Muybridge’s discs uses real photographs, and 
ironically it shows a dead subject - the skeleton of a horse. Informed 
by the details in his live photo sequences, Muybridge positioned the 
limbs of the wired skeleton into the key movement stages. The new 


photos were printed as glass transparencies and glued onto a disc. 
It was a clunl^ produaion method but it worked, anticipating Ray 
Harryhausen’s animated skeletons in 1958’s The 7th\hyage o/SinbaJ, 
but with a real skeleton rather than miniature models. 

From afternoon kiddie matinees in Boston, USA, to soirees 
with the top artists and scientists of Parisian society, not to 
mention private screenings for British royalty, Muybridge charmed 
audiences for a decade with his unique animations. But gradually 
the galloping black shadows lost their legs. Muybridge came up with 
a new idea; a ftesh set of discs with drawings prepared by medical 
illustrator Irwin Faber, intended for showing at the 1893 Chicago 
World’s Fair. The technique used outline drawings, photograi^ed 
as a complete sequence onto a large glass place. This negative 
produced a glass positive, cut into a circle. Potentially, Che discs could 
be mass produced, with colour added by hand. 

But by now French artist Charles-Emile Reynaud had begun 
a long engagement in Paris, screening 15-minute animated cartoon 
‘films’ with his 'ITieaire Optique fit was all done by mirrors) 
CO a packed theatre at the Musee Grevin. Muybridge’s competitors 
were already showing, in arcade machines, real-photo picture-discs 
of jumping athletes and trotting animals, and in 1894 the movies 
proper arrived with Edison’s ‘kinetoscope’, a peepshow film 
apparatus. B>’ early 1896, screen projections from a host of inventor- 
entrepreneurs in Europ* and America were on public show. Believing 
that he’d followed the wrong track, Muybridge wrote to Faber, 
who had access to the master negatives of the later zoopraxiscope 
discs, and asked him to ‘smash them into very small pieces’. 
He no longer wished to be associated with these drawings, preferring 
CO be remembered for his photographic work. 

But Muybridge had been part of something special - a feverish 
period of innovation, ingenuity and entrepreneurialism that invented 
one new art form while setting the stage for the emergence of another. 
And while ‘real’ movies would steal the limelight at the turn of the 
twentieth century, the story of animation was only just be ginning @ 
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The Good 
Pimte-i 


Words by Adam Lee Davies 


In lawless Caribbean seas, one vessel extraction operative 
is waging war against corruption and criminality. His name 
is Max Hardberger, but you can call him ‘the good pirate*. 




a (iccional creadoo, Max Hardberger iuat 
Iwouldn't wad). Advennirer, pilot, maritime lawyer, 
Kuba diver, noveUai, oil dnUct and »htp*s capiativ 
tumed-veBsel extracaoo operative (titerally repossessing 


stolen ships from the clutches of modern-day pirates) 
he sounds lilce an unsustaiaable cliche erf grizzled 
derring-do straight out of a remaindered airport noveL 
Toss in his Fine Arts degree, previous careers as a blues 
dmmmer, ioumalist and lecturer (not to mention his 


brutal handlebar moustache) and you've constructed 
a ludicrous renaissance swashbuckler that sounds 
a good deal too fanciful for hts own likelihood. And 'Max 
Hardberger'^ Get real 

Except Max Hardberger is the genuine article 
- name and aU. And rather than the diamond-eyed 
ex-Navy SEAL roughneck one might e!q)ect,he is m fact 
a soft^ spoken 63-year-old Southern gent wkh a frne 
line in self-deprecanon. ^ 


Born in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in 1948, Haidberger 
was weaned on tales of advenoire on die hi^ seas. 
He worited his way through college in oil fields across 
the South before serving as a drummer for Austin-based 
blues band The Jelly Rolls, and later earning a living 
as a crop duster. The sea, however, was never far from 
his thoughts. “Anyone who's grown up in Louiaana has 
a nautical flavour to them," he notes. 


Eventually finding work on an oil-platform supply boat 
(operated by the gloriousfy monikered Magcobar Mud 
Corporation), he worked his way up to ship’s captain and 
before long was chuflSng about the Carfobean. When his 
vessel, TheNaruda, was illegally detained in Cap-Haitien 
Bay, Haiti, in 1987 over some bogus debts, Hardberger 
had the smarts, nerve and know-how not only to get the 
ship out of harbour under the cover of darkness, but also 
to outmatch and disarm the guards posted aboard. Word 
of his aquatic audacity quickly made the rounds and 
Hardberger was soon in demand as the go-to guy for any 
ship-owner finding themselves over a s imil ar barrel with 
scheming port authorities. 

Dlegal ship seizure - especially in the Caribbean and 
Latin America - is q more common occurrence than 
we landlubbers might imagbe. Perceived irregularities 
widi cargo, comically inflated repair costs and miles 
of dodgy red tape can often find a ship appropriated 
or otherwise held in port. If the owners don't act fast 
enou^, these vessels can find themselves the sifoject 



of fused auctions or simply spirited away under a new name, 
no questions asked. Rather than succumb to extortionate demands 
to free their ships, owners regularly cali on Hardberger to come 
up with an akemach’e solution. 

As his recent memoir, Sekei A Saa Captain's Advantuns, 
recounts, Hardberger has since made a career of beating these 
pirates at their own game. From Russia to Greece, pre-reunification 
East Germany, war-tom Haiti and all points otherwise parlous, 
it's a frequently wild ride through a strange, boggy, nefarious 
underworld that few realise still exists. 

LWLias spoke to this modern-day fortune hunter about Hai tian 
witch doctors, Somali wariords and the Welsh countryside... 


040 The Pir 




I got called 


I.MMjIudgin^fcv^nur K»umc. >x>u «eem to he the only man 


Hardbeiger: Well, I’d like to tfaink so, but that’s not the case. 
I’d s^ any good, competent ship captain who has experience in 
these niird World ports could probab^ do the technical aspects of it. 
But there are so many other aspects to it- strategic and diplomatic and 
so on - and I do seem to have the ability to keep all these 
considerations in mind. 



Well, I was angry about being drafted into that situatian.The captain 
was so chicken! It wasn't my job, I wam’t being paid for it - the 
company had reneged on promises made to me when I was hired, 
rd been resentful for several months and was intending to quit I was 
placed in a very unpleasant situation, but at the same time I couldn't 
see mysdf allowing these pirates to steal the ship. It never occurred 
to me that I would ever be doing it again. The second extraction 
I did was in Trinidad, and that was another situaion where I felt sorry 
for the owner, who had a heart attack because of an inflated repair 
t»Il quoted by the shipyard, and I saw a way of gening his ship oul 
I wasn’t thinking of it as a business, I just wanted to see justice done. 
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Very quickly: As soon as I got the Rtlrick Af out, word was all up and 
down the Miami river and everybody was slapping me on the back. 
Caribbean shipping is a fairly small worid. People would call on me 
saying, ‘Hey man, I heard it was you who did ihatl’Then there was 
an article in 77 m Florida Shipper magazine - happily my name wasn’t 
mentioned in the piece - but everyone around knew it was me, 
so I guess that it was pretty natural chat people would start calling. 




I kinda liked it. And the work that was coming in was better than 
garden-variety ship captaincy. So whenever somebody called me 
if their ship was in trouble I took k. Sometimes they would end 
in an extraction, but nine times out of 10 we would get the vessel out 
throu^ some other kind of chicanery - bribing a judge or something 


like that. But it made me feel pretty good - the more 
a ‘pirate’, the happier I was. 


Well, neither one of them is strictly app ealing hi the planning 
stage I'm all bound up with worry as to what’s going to happen 
in the execution; then in the execution I'm still worried what’s going 
to happen in the execution. Often one thing happens so quickly after 
the other that (here's never a chance to sic back and say, ‘Well, we've 
got this under control'. You're always a day lace and a dollar shore. 
The only pare I really like is when the ship is ouc in incernational 
waters and we’re still free. That is a wonderful moment Until then 
it's all just misery and worry. 






Oh, it’s all changed. Much of my research is done on the internet 
now, watching the diip-tracker network that reports a vessel’s arrival 
and departure. In the old days when I first started extracting ships, 
one of the hardest parts was actually finding the things in the first 
place - going to the vessel's last known port, talking to the owners 
and agents, and getting an idea what the next destination might be, 
chcQ moving on and working on the ground. Online, you can find 
a ship’s last port immediately. 


Absolutely. Nothing has changed - and nothing will change - 
in the legal structure that permits and even encourages it. If anything 
it’s gotten worse. For example, I know of a ddewater company 
chat just lost 17 vessels to [President Hugo] Chavez in Venezuela. 
He nadonalised die whole fleet, and although that was a little bit 
different in that it wasn't a seizure over a trumped-up claim, the 
end result is the some - the owners lose the ships. But law of seizure 
chat permits this is really necessary because without it the ship 
owners would never pay their debts. My clients are no little lambs 
or unshorn dieep. They’re savvy ship owners and if they could get 
out of paying their debs, they would. But it’s a structure that allows 
for bogus claims as well as legitimate claims. ^ 




Oh, I’ve only used witch doctors a couple of times, in places like 
Haiti where they really believe in that stun'. Sometimes in this 
business it’s useful to have the witch doctor on your side. Even 
if you’re dealing with really educated men, it tends to concentrate 
their attention away from what you're really up to. 




In terms of my estimations of making it out alive amid the overall 
chaos, probabh' the Aluya Express ejctraction in Haiti. In those days 
in Haiti a white man caught doing what I was doing would (ust 
be killed. TTie Haitians would just kill him. Ewntually it worked 
out, but there were some hairy moments in there. There was one 
point where I thought our target vessel was going to run aground 
and I was certain I was going to have to swim to shore. Luckily only 
a few minutes later it righted itself and came and picked me up. 
I went from utter despair and tears to joy and jubilation in just 
a few minutes. 






Well, y’know, not so much. My friends in the industry laugh. They 
chink of me as a rather mild-mannered fellow who’s easy to quaff 
a pint with in the bar. They find all of fhiii rather fiinny. As for the 
ocher side - the bad guys - I don’t tend to run into them. I mean, 
I don’t go out of my way to identify ir^self on a job. I work throu^ 
local intermediaries when I can or assume some rather primitive 
disguises or personas. One of my favourites is the old soused ship 
captain who’s adrift in a foreign port. I’m getting to the age where 
tiiac's an easy one for me to pull off. I hire a good-looking young 
prostitute and pretend to have a heavy limp and have her walk me 
round town a few times. You know how it is with people, they always 
see what they eapect to see, and the caricature of the old, drunk 
white ship captain with his !(x:al girlfriend is so common in these 
Caribbean ports that no one ihinfe anything of it. 




that there is an ongoing interest in that situation. I will 
say for the record that I find it amazing that these pirates have 
been as successful as dtey have considering how primitive their 
equipment and methods and leadership is. I'm currently working 
with a government - in Somalia you have different governments, 
not just one - to suppress piracy. I believe that within a couple 
of years - and not because of my efforts, although I would hope 
to contribute - because of increased patrols and naval presence, 
and, interestingly enough, as stability comes to Somalia, and 
as [militant Islamist group] Al-Shabaab is inexorably driven out 
of the country or into hiding, things will get better. 

s^gaSBIEaifi3l£r'“'-'-£S 

Well, a funny one dial came up that was a little bit off the beaten 
path was an airplane repossession from Hawarden Airport in North 
Wales. 

m 

Yeah. There was this smpid Nigerian who thought that if he took 
a plane that he’d mortgaged from the US to Africa, and never went 
back, there was no reason to keep paying che instalments. He could 
be in shipping with that attitude. But he had one problem - there 
was nowhere in Africa where that plane could be serviced. I Imew 
that a plane like that had to be serviced every six months, and the 
only place it could be done was Hawarden Airport. So by using the 
airplane cracker website I found chat every sbi months the plane had 
been going through Seville in Spain, which is a natural refuelling 
point on the way to the UK from Africa. I jumped on a plane and 
flew CO Hawarden, which was great because normally my work is in 
these hellish circumstances with nasty hotels and dirt in the streets 
and gunfire, and here I was in a beautiful hotel overlooking the 
Welsh countryside with the most friendly people you could imaging 
I get CO che airport and the administrator tells me the plane landed 
yesterday. The Nigerian is there and his pilots are there and they’re 
all threatening me with murder and I don’t know what else, but all 
I liad CD do was get the airport manager to call the police. Probably 
the easiest job I ever had ® 


7’hat is, as you can Imagine, a very delicate issue and all I can 
really say about it at this point - although things may change pretty 
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★★★★★ 

“Ceylan is a daring screen artist of the highest order... 

A crime movie but not as you know it... 
for me it was the only MASTERPIECE 
in the Cannes competition” 

DAVE CALHOUN, TIME OUT 

“STUNNING...A BRILLIANT, MASTERLY FILM... 

I think it is Ceylan’s best yet” 

Peter Bradshaw, THE GUARDIAN 

“This extraordinary tour de force” 

Nick James, SIGHT &• SOUND 

“In a word, GREAT” 

Stephen Holden, 'I’HE NEW YORK TIMES 


“Hugely impressive confirms Ceylan’s 

status as a master of cinema... Chekhovian 
in its piercing insights” 

Andrew, LONDON FILM FESTIVAL 2011 



ONCE UPON A TIME IN ANATOLIA 
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IV. Creadng a storyboard for iho ii 
TheWrong Trousers 


V.Thc inner workings of Gromli, ihc armature 
and fast^asl resin parts for his head and body 



l. Concept drawings of chickens 
II. Nick Park filming Chicken Run 

m. Maldng adjustments to the models mid* 
scene on Chicken Run 

IV. Mel Gibson and Julia Sawalha, the voices 
of Rocky and Ginger from Chicken Rttn 

V. A tray of mouths from Chicken Run 

VI. Close up of an animator’s notebook 

on The Pirotesl In an Adventure with Scientists Issue 


VIII. Charles Copping, DP, and Chris 
Sadler, animator, on the set oiShaun 
the Sheep 


IX. Dug Calder, animator, adjusting the 
one of the sheep ready to shoot 


IX. The Btoryboarding process 


Early drawings of the \Vcrc*rabbit 


VH. Chicken eyes in the course of being 
painted 
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I. Concept drawings of the Pirate Ship 


II. Concept drawings showing the ' 


of the Ship 


III. A mock up of the Pirate Ship 


The 

pirate 

Ship 



V. Kitty Clay, Asst. Art Director, 
dressinft the Pirate Ship 


VI. Unfurling the sails 
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SOPA 

Words by James Wright 


With the world up in arms over the Stop Online 
Piracy Act, LWLtes takes to the high seas to find 
out if anything can be done to combat digital piracy 
while preserving the basic freedoms of the internet. 
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B ack In 1981, when sjTith and Rubik's cubes were all the rage, punk band Dead Kennedys released their 
second EP, In God ffi Trust, htc. On the surface it was just another punk record; fast, loud and angry. 
What set it apart was the message emblazoned on the cassette’s B-side: ‘Home taping is killing record 
industry profits . . . We left thk side blank so you can help.’ 

Piracy has been around as long as copyright law, but it has fiourished with the transition fi'om vinyl to blank 
cassettes, VHS, DVD and now digitaL Each new technology has brought its own brand of moral outrage and 
commercial panic, but our ascent towards the Cloud has raised the stakes, making it easier chan ever before to find and 
share copyrighted works for free. Meanuhile, platforms likeYouTVibe encourage users to become active participants 
in the media landscape, blurring the boundaries between creator and consumer. 

It’s against this backdrop that the proposed Stop Online Privacy Act (SOPA) has provoked such hostility. There 
have been other half-baked proposals cobbled together to stem the fiow of piracy and protect the dying business 
models of an old elite, but SOPA may be the first one with real teeth. 

The bill doesn’t just aim to counter the problem of piracy through warehouse raids or arresting dodgy DVD 
hawkers at car boot sales. It empowers American law enforcement to block any website that (however marginally) 
infringes on copyri^c, whether that website is registered in the US or not. Theoretically, one user selling a Superman 
T-shirt on Etsy could result in the complete shutdown of the sice, screwing the millions of legidmace users who rely 
on it to make or supplement a living. It’s no wonder that hundreds of websites dependent on user-generated concent 
banded together in opposition to the bill in January. 


“Mark Zucketberg called it ‘pooriy thou^t out’; I call it ‘fast-track enforcement',” explains open data analyst Adrian 
Short. “It’s a very aggressive stance to be taking with the rest of the world - especially when the sharing of this content 
is legal in some countries. The more industries tty to pursue these legitimate irteresB through illegitimate means, 
the more fi'iends they'll lose. SOPA is all about pushing out the legal boundaries and finding some way to make 
it more difficult copiraceconcent.Whai they need to understand is chat the internet is designed for sharing content - and 
it doesn’t know, or care, if chat is legal or illepl." 

After months of lobbying culminating in a high-profile blackout ofWikipedia and other sites, plans to draft the 
bill were postponed on January 20. Lamar Smith, the Republican Representative who sponsored SOPA through the 
House, coyly explained that the bill needed to ‘Yevisit the approach on how best to address the problem of foreign 
thieves that steal and sell American inventions and products.” What Smith neglected to mention was that the bill was 
completely unfeasible, requiring the entire architecture of the internet to be redesigned. 

Even with SOPA shelved, the fight against internet piracy continues- just look at the recent takedown of muldmillion- 
doUar cyber-locker Megaigsload, the voluntary closure of BTjunkie orThe Pirate Bay’s ongoing legal troubles. “The 


main allegadoa appears to be ths Megaupload Imew crimioal copyright infringement was talcing place and did nothing 
to stop kj” says Nate Anderson, Senior Editor of Ars Technica. “The interesting thing, however, is that [the Feds] 
are using RICO racketeering laws - the same laws designed to bring down the Mafia. They refer to the whole thing 
as being a ‘major conspiracy’ - a worldwide c rimin al organisation operating exclusively on the web.” 

We’re still months away from a court verdict on Megai^load, but as James Grimmelmann of the NewYori: Law 
School explained when evaluating the 72-pagc indictment: ‘The totality of the evidence paints a pretty clear portrait 
of a group that knows infringement is happening and Imows it's a major source of revenue." ‘You can already begin 
to see the precedent this is causing,” continues Anderson. “FileSoaic has very quickly disabled all file sharing between 
users on is sice, and it's clearly been changed out of concern over le^I liability.” 

The fundamental problem is cultural. People very quickly got used to the idea that the internet meant freedom - 
of expression, information and content. “It’s not, broadly speaking, unacceptable [to steal a movie] admits Short. 
“We need to change this culture, otherwise you’re not going to be able to stop the problem of piracy, no matter how 
many walls you put up.” 

“It’s definitely true that no matter what you do, there’s always going to be some form of piracy,” adds Olivia Solon, 
Associate Editor ofWired.co.uk. “The real sticking point we have is that not every company has created a viable 
alternative to piracy.The content industry is looking at this a)) wrong; these companies should've been on this years 
ago. What they need to be chinking about is how they can provide a great service for the consumer, rather chan solely 
focusing on how much pirates may be stealing. What they should be chinking is, 'How can we turn chose pirates into 
potential consumers?’” 

“They need to win the hearts and minds of their potential customers, their future customers and, more importandy, 
their former customers,” concludes Short. “When they realise why people are deserting them they might be able 
to fix rViis issue of piracy. Obvious^, we’re not really going to know for a few more years. Who knows, maybe the good 
old days for these concent companies really are over. Nowadays, people have got other options - and they’re certainly 


shy about caking them.” 





A Series of 
Fortunate Events 

Words by Adam Woodward 

Original pirate captain Gideon Defoe tells 
LWLies how a pub bet accidentally led to a series 
of novels and an animated big-screen adventure. 

S kip to the back of Gideon Defoe’s 200-page 
debuc novel and you'll find the following 
question nestled in a characteristically tongue- 
in-cheek ‘Comprehension Exercise’; ‘Apart from Brian 
Blessed, who do you think should play the Pirate Captain 
if they were ever to make a movie of this book?’ 

It’s a question LVl'Lies couldn’t resist slipping 
into the conversation when Defoe swung by our HQ 
in January. “I knew you were going to bring this up,” 
he groans with exaggerated despair. ‘The whole gag 
when I wrote thebook was, ‘Who would be mad enough 
to make a film out of this?’ It’s gone from looking self- 
deprecating to arrogant." 

This flash of self-consciousness epitomises a man 
who seems basically embarrassed by the attention that's 
flooded his way since 2009, when Aardman Animations 
confirmed it was working on a £40m adaptation of TTte 
Pirates! In an Adventure taith Scientisa. It’s not that Defoe 
isn't proud of the fact his first stab at fiction has proven 
so fruitful, more chat he’s never quite wraf^ed his head 
around how neatly it all fell into place. 

“I do still have to pinch myself from time to time,” 
he confesses. “The thing is, it wasn’t designed to be 
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a publishable book; it wasn t written for any audience 
outside of me and my friends and the girl I was trying 
CO impress at the time. I really didn't start writing with 
a master plan to send it out to loads of publishers. It just 
sort ofhappened.” 

Since 2003, Defoe has written five boolc about 
pirates (and one about animals having sex), and Aardman 
co-founder Peter Lord has already tweeted his intention 
CO make a sequel to Pirates!, assuming it doesn’t tank 
at the box office. That’s not bad going for a venture that 
began as a bet down at Defoe’s local. 



Ten years ago, over a few jars with a close friend, 
Defoe accepted the challenge to write a novel 
in a week, only to realise he’d bitten off way more 
chan he could chew. But the urge to put pen to paper 
lingered, and he set about jotting down ideas for 
a short and snappy story that would ticillace his chums 
and keep himself entertained enough to see the project 
through. But how in Blackbeard's name did he come 
CO settle on pirates? ^ 



"Pirates was appealing because I was quite lazy,” 
Defoe admits. “If you’ve got aboatyoucango anywhere, 
and if you’re not into your historical research you can 
be fairly vague about your rim eline of events. The way 
I looked at iq if something happened rou^y between 
1800 and 1900 it was fair game. I haven't had any 
outraged letters from angry historians yet.” 

In hindsight, it looks like a cynically lucrative setting 
fora series ofnoveis. Yet it’s important to note that Defoe 
was developing what he envisaged as “just a bunch 
of idiots having a load of adventures” long before Disney 
turned a log-flume ride into a multi-billion-dollar 
Johrmy Depp franchise. Before, as he notes, “pirates 
were bloody everywhere”. 

Indeed, Pirates! didn’t set any sales records on its 
initial publication in 2004. “My publi^er massaged my 
ego for a while by telling me it was a cult hit, but at (he 
time it was quite disheartening,” recalls Defoe. 



Ererything changed when the book fell into the lap 
of Chicken Run director Peter Lord, who approached 
Defoe with big plans and an unexpected gesture 
of foith. “When Peter first came to me to talk about 
a potential adaptation, he told me he wanted me to write 
the screenplay,” says Defoe, still with a trace of disbelief 
in his voice. “It was a total shock and a real relief because 
usually as a writer the best-case scenario in these kinds 
of situations is what Alan Moore said of V forVendsaa', 
‘You give your baby up and hope you don’t get sent 
photos of it being pimped out.’ You expect to tdss 
it goodbye, and maybe ifyou’re lucky go ro the premiere 
and bite your lip.” 

TTtough the process was unusually collaborative, 
several major changes were made to Defoe’s story 
over the course of the film's five-year production. 
Defoe admits, however, that he acknowledged early 


on the importance of not being overly precious about 
any tweaks. There were a few standoffs - Defoe was 
particularly cautious of any contemporary references 
that Aardman’s animation team might sneak in (“The 
whole internet steampunk fad gets on my wick. I was 
very alert to any whisper of steam-powered iPads.”) - 
but these were generally short-lived. “I’d hear myself 
arguing my point and look around at all these BAFTAs 
and Oscars hanging around the place and just think, 
‘What am I saying.*’” he explains, 

“You can’t assume that everyone else will be on 
the same page as you the entire time,” he continues, 
“but they’re an extremely talented bunch; many of the 
guys have been there since day one — they’ve built up 
a sense for comic timing and been writing visual gags 
together for a long time. To some degree, you just have 

On top of this, the relative obscurity of the books 
at the time of pre-production armoured Defoe with 
a sense ofliberqr. “It’s been nicenot being in the position 
where you change one word and millions of fans are 
up in arms,” he says. “Fd hate to be ‘the next Harry 
PoKe/ because of the pressure that brings with it 
I suppose I wouldn’t mind getting a big fat royal^ 
cheque through the post one day, though.” 

Defoe might not be about to knock JK Rowling off 
her lofty perch, but in the luxuriandy bearded Pirate 
Captain he has created a colourful and immense^ 
amicable literary antihero, and his riotously funny 
tales of plank-walking and plundering across the seven 
seas look destined for international acclaim. Whether 
rescuing Charles Darwin, harpooning Moby Diclq 
being inconvenienced by Kari Marx or clashing with 
Napoleon, each new adventure arrives with the promise 
of a new voyage into the e>diilarating and surreal. 

And Brian Blessed? He may not have landed the 
lead role, but Aardman made sure he didn’t miss out 
on a piece of the pirate action ® 
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Damsels in Distress 

Direcicd by IVAit Slillnian 

Starting Greta Gerwig, Adam Brody , Analeigh ri>(on 
Keleased April 20 


W hil Siillman’s scintillating 1Q90 debui 
feaiure, Marvpoliian, offered a raffish, 
insider’s eye on the Long Island 
debuianie ball scene. It adoringly observed how 
a throng of overprivileged, overeducated and 
overdressed fir* cautiously fell in love with one 
another. In one special scene, Stillman alter ego 
TayItT Nichols airs his disappointment at having 
just viewed Bunuul’s The Discrvei CAjrrn of the 
Bourgeoisie. “When 1 heard that tide,” he says, 
“I thought finally someone is going to tell the truth 
about the bourgeoisie.” Over the course of four 
features, Stillman remains cinema’s stauntdiesi 
defender of chattering class whimsicality. 

Following a 1 3-year silence since his previous 
work. The Last Days of Disco, Stillman retiinis 
triumphanUy with Damsels in Disrivss, a rainbow- 
hued high-school movie quite unlike any other. 
Making quite a habit of stealing every film she 
appears in, mumblecore empress Clreta Clerwig 
dazzles as charming narcissist Violet, the head 
supervisor at a suicide prevenuon centre on the 
campus of fictional East Coast college, Seven 
Oaks. When a new girl, lily (Analeigh Tipton), 
arrives, Violet is quick to induct her into 


an exclusive girl clique that includes Megalyn 
Echikunwokfi’s Rose and Carrie MacLemore’s 
Heather. And, well, that’s pretty much it in tarns 
ofploL In time-honoured Stillman fashion, the 
remainder of the film catalogues the dating 
mishaps, anuqiuited belief systems, meretricious 
^andstanding and all the character-building 
ephemera that comes with the scholarly life. 

Yes, it would probably help if one was 
attuned to Stillman’s bone-dry wavelength 
before attacking Damsels, even if it is his most 
easily digestible feature to date. However, 
this is a comedy for the long haul, its humour 
deriving as much from the cadence and rhythm 
of the script’s delivery as the various barbs and 
born mots contained within it. One surprisingly 
brilliant repeat gag plays off Rusels lop-sided 
pronundaiion of the word ‘operator’, while 
Gerwig’s beyond-deadpan line readings make 
her a classic Stillman heroine. 

Whilehcmayoccasionally paint ihemasboori^ 
and misguided, Stillman clearly empathises with all 
td' his chanteters, even the goofy jocks like'llior 
(Billy Magnussen} andViolet's simpleminded beau, 
Frank (Ryan MetcalQ. StiUman views the world 


of hi^er education as an unmanned Puigatory 
where thesearchfor knowledge plays seccBsd fiddle 
to gaining a firsthand eIq^e^ience of the anxieties 
of adulthood, the nqsteries of love and the sensual 
depths of cheap motel soap. It’s an unabashedly 
romantic vision of campus life, c^tuied 
in Stillman’s cutely pared-down directorial style. 
It culminates in a Busby Berkelcy-style 
perfiirmancc andViolet's own eflbns to jump start 
a dance craze she calls the ‘Sambola’ finsiruclioiE 
are included). Here, the boutgei^e are human 
again, possessing their very own discreet and 
inimitable charms. David Jenkins 


Anticipation. 'X hit Stii 

first film in 1 3 years. 

5 

Enjoyment. 

A total riot. 


In Retrospect. An acqu 
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really try to acquire. 
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Carancho 

Uirecced by Pablo Trapero 

Starring Ricardo Darin, Martina Gusman, Carlos It’eber 
Kelea&ed ^farcA 2 


T wo years. It's been two years since 
Pabio Trapero’s gutsy thriller debuted 
at Cannes, shaking up the Cruisetie 
with its swaggering South American menace. 
Quite why it’s taken this long to secure UK 
distribution is anybody's guess, but now that it's 
here, it’s one to savour. 

It starts with a beating. Hector Sosa 
(Ricardo Darin) is a 'carancka', a compensation 
lawyer preying on the epidemic of uailic deaths 
decimoiing Argentina's young population. 
They call them ‘vultures', these sallow- 
skinned men who haunt hospital emergency 
wards in the dead of night, but they're mure 
like vampires: cadaverous, light-starved and 
hungry for blood. 

It’s at one of these hospitals that Sosa meets 
Lujan (Aiariina Gusman), a drug-addict and 
paramedic who finds herself drawn, somewhat 
reluctantly, to his grizzled charms. It's a fateful 
attraction. As I,ujM is pulled inexorably into 
this shadowy world of fraudulent claims, corrupt 
cups and human misery, it becomes clear that 
these characters are every bit as trapped as the 
inmates in'I'rapero's prison drama, I^conera. 

There's scanelhing of Scorsese in the 
director's ballsy handling of the camera, his 


meticulous storytelling and his ability to conjure 
the grim details of lives lived in the margins 
of the law. As Sosa's relationship with Lujan 
grows, so does his disillusionment with The 
Foundation - the corrupt network of lawyers 
and cops that runs Buenos Aires' compensation 
rackets. But Carancht doesn't hurtle helter- 
skelter to its denouement. It moves slowly, 
deliberately, layering one desperate decision on 
the next tautening, tightening, tensioning until 
something has to give. 

Trapertt also shares Scorsese’s eye for 
violence. Used sparingly, he makes it count 
from a wince-inducing sledgehammer leg-break, 
to a bravura hit-and run sequence hlmed from 
inside a car (just one of a number of technically 
flawless sir^e-take shots that scream ‘master 
at work'). But it’s not just the overt violence 
that makes an impression. In its depiction 
of masculine aggression displaced into a high- 
pressure, low-morals business environment, 
Carancho also calls to mind David Mamet’s 
seminal (Mengarry OUn Ross. 

like that him, the periormances here are 
exceptional. Gusman (staggeringly underused 
on the world stage) once again disappears into her 
rule. But it’s Darin ramshackle, authentically 


frayed, like a prizefighter past his prime who 
effortlessly conveys the desperadoo, fear and 
rage of a man pushed beyond endurance. 

They stumble together through ll« night, 
in a dty of despair where even the stremg are 
weak, exploited and sick down to the root 
of their souls. Trapero catalogues it all without 
mercy, without averting his gaze freon the myriad 
injustices and abuses of power. Darkness descends 
lungbel'ote the film fades lu black. 

“£jla hien?” Sosa asks LujSn. "Esia bieiiV 
Over and over. Like a mantra. “Are you 
okay?" “istirv fci'eii,” she replies. “I’m okay." 
But she's not. Neither of them are, and they 
know it. Matthew Buchensid 


Anticipation. Pablo Trapero 
is one of the most promising 
voices in world cinema. 

k 

Enjoyment. Bru 

ising, moving 
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Tiny Furniture 

Directed by Lena Dunham 
Starring Lena Dunham, 

Laurie Simnione, Grace Dunham 
Released March 30 



W hile countless reels of celluloid have been 
cootmiiied to the travails of grown men 
in arrested development, less has been made 
of the equivalent female experience. Lena 
Dunham’s self-starring second feature sees 22- 
year-uld Aura return home Irom college in the 
kind of post-graduation delirium ihal'll feel 
familiar to anyone whti’s completed a degree or 
fawned over Tlu (haduate. 

But Aura's problem is that nobody is trying 
to seduce her. Nobody, in her view, seems all 
that interested in her at all not her emotionally 
distant photographer mother or spikily laconic 
little sister (played by Dunham’s real family 
mesnbers) nor the two men with whom she 
becomes noi-quite-involved, both of whom 
in their self-absorption seem cherry-picked 
to au^ent her insecurities. 

Whatever your feelings on this brand of 
meta, cast-your-own-family filmmaking, 
you’d be hard pressed to accuse Dunham 
of self-aggrandisement. Harsh lighting and 


an even harsher lack of makeup aside, she’s 
thoroughly aware of her character’s post- 
adolescent narcissism. Indeed, the film’s 
tagline pokes gentle fun at it: ‘Aura would 
like you to know that she is having a very, 
very hard time.' 

But this is not a film that holds its 
characters at contemptuous arm’s length. 
Aura is consistently sympathetic despite her 
bad decisions, not least because this is the 
type of young woman we don’t see nearly 
enou^ on screen. Smart without being right, 
verbally dextrous without being god forbid 
- Juno, charismatic without being beautiful, 
Dunham gives a delicately ferocious 
performance. There’s a smart turn, too, from 
Jemima Kirke as languid party girl Charlotte, 
convincing as both a bad influence and 
a good friend, 

If there’s a fauii, it’s that Dunham’s camera 
feeb too mannered at limes. Several shots 
of Aura and her sister are sliced neatly down 


the centre by a dividing wall, a vbual symbol 
that distracts rather than informs. Where Tiny 
Furniiure soars, however, is in its dynamics 
and its beautifully frayed edges. Aura's first 
date with YouTube ‘celebrity’ Jed crackles 
with naiuraiisiic wit, while one tense phone 
conversation with a friend from college 
is almost unbearable to watch, so acute is its 
portrayal of a robust relationship falling by the 
wayside. Emma Dibdin 


Anticipation. The Graduate 


Enjoyment. Laconic surfaces 
give way to compellingly 
fraught exchanges. 


In Retrospect. A painfully 

authentic anti-coming-of-sger 
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Contraband 

Directed by Ballasar Kormakur 
Slatting Mark IVahIberg, 

Ben Foster, Kate Bechinsale 
Released March 16 



A fter flexing his dramatic fibres in David 
O Russell’s The Fighter, Mark Whhlberg is 
back bustin’ chops on the mean streets of New 
Oiieans as bum-again smuggling demigod Chris 
Fariaday. He lakes on One I.asi Job to seiilehis 
witless brother-in-law’s debt to a weasely local 
Crim (Giovanni Rihisi). Jacking in his steady 
security alarm business, CSiris rallies hb old crew 
and heads to Panama to pull Dll' the ultimate 
score, leaving his wile (Kate Beckinsale) under 
the watchful (read: lusll'ul} eye of bexac mote 
Sebastian (Ben Foster}. 

A fluid, deliciously lean opening act sets 
Contraband firmly in the Michael Mann mould. 
Yet Ibr all its initial pace and posturing, Baltasar 
Korm^ur’s film quickly loses momentum 
before finally and rather tamely nose-diving into 
a slurry of heist flickcliche. But not before newbie 
screenwriter Aaron Guzikowskihas time to throw 
in mure overbaked twists than a bag of M Night 
Shyamalan-lranded pcei^ls all of which makes 
for muddled and wholly fruitless viewing. 

Bizarrely, 20U8 ’b Rtyhjavik-Roiterdam, 
the Uule-scen Icelandic thriller fi\vn which 
Citniraband was adapted, starred Kormakur 
himself in the lead. Despite this familiarity, 
he desperately falters in the role of director. His 


finest exploits behind the lens lOI Rmlg’atik 
aniiJarCiiy relied on the trusty cinematic motif 
of the fractured family in cement the audience's 
emotional investmenL Here, needlessly 
convoluted subplots and crummy supporting 
characters sufibcate the Farraday dynamic. 
Beckinsale’s one-dimensiunal MO is to look hot 
and feign fear, while the most we gjimpse of their 
two kids is in the baddic's crosshairs. 

And 'OC^hlberg? He barely breaks a sweat and 
yet still manages to turn in his best performance 
since The Departed. A silver lining, then, for 
those already looking ahead to 2013 and the 
testosterone triple-threat of Broken City, 2 Gunt 
and BloodTies. Adam Woodward 


Anticipation. Mark Wahiberg 

3 

Enjt^ment. 

Con trabland. 

2 

In Retrospect.'s/otih a 
whirl, but best to keep 
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Aki 

Kaurismaki 

Old Timer 


E ven though it's January, Aki Kaurismaki 
is silling outdoors on a rooftop balcony. 
This isn’t because the Rnn doesn't feel 
the cold he’s just flown to London 
from a temperate Rinugal, where he lives half 
the yearuriih his artist wife. It’s so he can smoke. 
The director’s latest film, Le Havre, grounded 
in the world of people-trafficking, is set in 2007 
for (he same reason. “In that time you could still 
smoke,” Kaurismaki says. 

In the film, Idrissa, a boy from Gabon, fails 
CO reach Britain utd ends up on the run in the 
eponymous French port town, lie is helped by 
Marcel Marx (Andre Wilms), who first appeared 
in Kaurismaki’s 1992 film, Lu Via da Bohima. 
The man who dreamed of making it as an 
author is now a shoeshine. “I had a character 
already, why not use him again? I didn’t want 
him to live alone in Paris so I got him a wife." 

That wife is Kaurismyd regular Kati 
Oudnen, here given the distinctly French 
soubriquet, Arietiy. “I gave (the charaacrsl 
(he only French names I knew and they mostly 
come throu^ dnema,’ the director says. As well 
as the 'local Elvis’, Little Bob, Le Havre features 
two stars of the nouvetle vague era. 'fhe first 
is Antoine Doinel himself, Jean-Pierre Liaud, 
who previoudy appeared in Kaurismaki’s / Hired 
a Cano'iia Killer (1990). The other is Pierre 
Etaix, an actor, director and iUustrator (he 
drew the poster ft* Jacques Tati’s Mon Onck) 
who is currently being rediscovered at the age 
of 83 after his films were locked in contractual 
disputes for many years. 

“It was kind of an aeddent that he was 
available to act in this," Kaurism^ s^. 
“I srill regret that I didn’t have a long dialogue 
between him and Andie Wilms it would have 
been nice but I had all these timetables and the 
story dicbi’t allow it.” The film is packed with 
references to Kaurismaki’s favourite directors, 
including Robert Bresson, Marcel Game 
(whose 1938 film Le Quai des Brumes is set 


in Lt! Havre), Henri-Geotges Glouzot, Jean-Pierre 
Melville and Yasujiro Oai. “With O^u, Bresson 
and let’s say BufiucI, Godard and everybody 
who is worthwhile they seem to understand 
something ^out the so-called dvilisadon we are 
living in. But understanding is not enou^ they 
can show it in a style vdtich can’t be copied.” 

Kaurismaki’s love of film started early. “I 
was really crazy for cinema when I was young.” 
A member of six film clubs, he would plan his 
viewing four months ahead. In the '70s you could 
still see films in Helsinki, it was a marvellous 
film town. Not any more. “I went to work 
as a postman because I started six in the morning 
and 1 got out at eleven. Alter six years 1 had seen 
everything I could dream of, except the ones 
whidi were not shown. I travelled to Europe, 
hitchhiking, for this and that. The first time 
I saw Tbl^ Story was in London. I remember 
crying [for] half the screening because Fd never 
seen a film like that before." 

He daims now not to have gone to a 
commerdal cinema in 25 years but makes 
an exception for a contemporary: “Jarmusch 
is the only one I go to see. I don’t buy a ticket 
but I smuggle myself in. I wouldn’t insult him 
by sednghim on video or DVD. I have principles.” 
Who else does he rale at the moment? "TTie 
best ones nowadays for me are the Dardenne 
brothers; they make absolutely the best films 
of modern limes. They are very serious but not 
in a serious way they are cinema." 

For Le Havre, Kaurism^ has again 
teamed up with regular cinematographerTlmo 
Salminen - the result is as instantly recognisable 
as the werk of Jarmusch or the Dardennes. 
“WfeVe worked together for 30 years so you 
don’t have to talk so much any more. We didn't 
talk too much originally, except in our spare 
iime.”The two have a unique working method. 
“I shoot the first and only rehearsal. If it’s not 
perfect I shoot the first lake. Normally even 
if the rehearsal is okay I shout the first take but 


the camera is not running and the cameraman 
is pretending. The producer saves some money 
and it’s faster that way.” 

Le Havre has been pitched as the first part 
of a trilogy. Kaurismaki is tickled by the idea 
of making a urilogy of trilogies, following his 
‘working class’ and 'loser' series, alihou^ 
he is pessimistic about the future of film 
proper. “When the five-year itch comes back 
I will have the story in a weekend. It never has 
been a problem if I can find the film I mean 
the material because I would never touch any 
digiul things. I have the camera and the lights 
but where will I find a laburatucy in five years?" 
For him, digital is a "dead” medium. “It’s not 
based on lighL For me, cinema is based on light. 
If there’s no light there’s no dnema.” 

His amcern ranges further than the simple 
photochemical process. “If I were younger 
it would worry me that filmmakers don’t have 
to worry about spending material, so they don’t 
have to edit any more while they're shooting. 
They don’t know shit [about) how to tell a nay 
because they don’t know how to dramatise it 
while shooting. They shixit everything and think 
the editor will make a film. The editor can’t 
make a film il'it’s nut planned while shooting. 

“For years already, directors haven’t been 
beside the camera. The director is somewhere 
in a tent two miles away from the camera and 
the actor is alone. For whom does the actor act 
if the director is not there? This horror started 
long before digital technology, but now it’s gone 
even liiriher. Actors are acting fis pixels. [When] 
I’m there, they know they're acting for me; 
I control their acting, every line, eveiy bloody 
accent. If the director’s not there the audience is 
not there either. It’s the director’s job to pretend 
to be the audience later in the cinema. If me link 
is missing, everything's missing.” 

Chedt out the full transcript online id (he week 
of (he film's release. 




A s a public figure, Finland's mosier of (he 
retro deadpan rairyiale.Aki Kaucismaki. 
appears to go out uf his way tu 
present himself as a cantankerous, gin-soaked 
misanihrupe. Yet the devotional reverence with 
which he creates and talks about cinema would 
suggest otherwise. It's clear he's a big softy 
at heart Le Havir is his first new work ance 
200(>'s hang-dog odyssey, Ughn in the Dusk, 
and from (he very opening frames it presents 
a director who's out to remind the world why we 
fell in love with him in the first place. 

Ihis is, ui the very loosest sense, a film 
about the problem of people-trafficking, 
thou^ KaunsmUki’s interest in the minuliae 
of contemporary politics amounts to less than 
zero. Le Havre is a humanist fable about the 
naute of gtudness that would've prubabh' had 
Capra rummaging f(» his Kleenex as the l^his 
came up It also examines how society and the 
individual have confiiaing definiiions of what 


comprises a good deed. 

Andre Wilms, an actor whose majestically 
crumpled visage exudes life and experience, 
plays a shoeshine named Marcel Marx. As an act 
of no-strings-aiiachcd compassikin, he decides 
to take a young African stowaway named Idnssa 
(Blundin Migud) under his wing and help him 


to connect with his tamily in Loodiai. All this 
despite an mremely meagre income and the 
recent hoqiitalisstion of his doting wife, Arliaty 
(Kaunsm^i regular, Kati Outinen), for what 
appears to be a hfe-lhreatening stomach ailm mi 

If Marcel represents the individual, (hen 
Jean-Pierre Dammssin's wily Inqiector Monel 
is the moral swtird uf Damocles wielded by 
sodety at large, on constant watch as Marcel 
goes about his supposedly nefarious busioess. 
Tanulisuig subplots fiesh out (he close-knit 
community, nut least Marcel's relauonships 
with a local boulanger and an Asian immigrant 
named C!hang. 

By its final reel, when the ftuits of Mared's 
philanthropic endeavours have materialised 
(including an ad-hoc local rock benefit 
bi^udgingly headlined by Le Havre’s answer to 
Bvis,liLde Boh), Kaurismaki’s film gently Suais 
into the realms of the magical. Yet the potential 
was there ftom the off, as (he director has 
pointedly sulfused his material with romantic 
allusKins to classic French cinema: Impecuir 
Monet, with his lipped Homburg and raincoat, 
is pure Mdvillei Monet and Marcel's strained 
mutual respect recalls (labin and von Sternberg 
in Renoir's La Orande lUusiim; aid Arletty 
pays lip service to the star uf Marcd Oane's 


melodrama, Les Enfana du Diradis. lliis is (he 
real world shot ihrou^ with romance. 

Those familiar with the trademark visual 
mode of Kaurismiiki and cinematographer Timo 
Salminen will find with Le Havre it's a case 
of old hands working at (he pinnade of their 
wistfully ironic game. Each shot is pared down 
to iu cue constituents, yet everything remains 
exhauslingly rich and poetic. Marcel’s sparsely 
decorated abode is e^eiiaily resonant; (he walls 
washed in steel blue and the delicate. siill-Ufe 
placing of ornaments end pictures tell us all we 
need to know about Marcel's ftugal. lonesome 
existence. Here is a director who can make ’60s 
formica eoQee tables throb with sadnes. lie's 
that good. David Jenkins 


Anticipation. Welcome back 
Aki! It's been far too long. 


Enjoyment. A gorgeous 
hymn tu the struggle 
of the working man. 


In Introspect. One of his 
most charming films. 


Ordet C1955] 

Uirecced by Carl Theodor Dreyer 
Starring Birgitte Federspiel, 
Emil Hass Christensen, 

Preben Lerdorff Rye 
Released March 9 



D anish maestro Carl Theodor Dreyer made 
two seminal films about martyrdom in which 
he ruthlessly demolished the inconsistencies 
of orthodox religion. They wore l‘)28’5 The 
Pastiim Jitan of Arc and 1943 ’b Day of Wrath. 
With his penultimate film, Order re-released 
ahead of a lull retrospective at London’s BFl 
Souihbank Dreyer’s scabrous attitude appears 
to have mellowed somewhaL fiere, theological 
antagonism is needy counterbalanced wriih 
a view of the spiritual life that subtly foregrounds 
the poetic and the profound. 

Deliberately paced and austere to a tee, 
Ordet (translated as ‘The Word’) takes place 
in the unglamuurous environs of a Danish 
farm circa 1920. The Borgen family are 
a contented bunch, even if their religious 
beliefs fuel internal squabbling. Enlightened 
mother, Inger (Birgitte Federspiel), is married 
to Mikkel (Emil Hass Christensen) and due 
a baby, while her son, Anders (Cay Kristiansen), 
has fallen in iovc with the daughter of a local 
tailor who moonlights as a fundamentalist 
minister and chides the Borgen’s ‘joyful’ brand 
of Christianity. Meanwhile, Mikkel’s brother 
Johannes (Preben LerdorlT Rye) has been 
driven insane by the writings of Kierkegaard 
and now claims to be the earthly incarnation 
of Jesus Christ. 


Dreyer’s precise dramatising of the maurial 
imbues the film with a heady sense of the 
supernatural. CXitward emociun is generally 
supprcssed,andduring the detailed dialogue scenes, 
actors seldom talk face-to-face, instead staring 
ofl* into the middle distance. It's often considered 
‘stagey’, though imposing and clausin>;^ubic seem 
more apL Edits are enqsloyed sparingly and the 
manner in which Dreyer’s camera Boats aiuund the 
spare interiors evokes a divine presence. 

Ordet ebbs between conversations and 
philosophical altercations without ever putting 
its weigh t behind a single storyline.Then tragedy 
strikes. And later, that tragedy is miraculously 
reversed in a aescendo that remains one of the 
most exquisite, provocative and immaculately 
executed in all cinema. Dtivid Jenkins 


Carl Dreyer 

5 

Enjoyment. No, ‘enjoyment’ 

3 

In Retrospect. Guaranteed to 
make you levitate from your 

5 



P rolific genre hopscotcher and occasional 
piuvotaieur Michael Winterbottora 
galvamses his affinity fitr Thomas Hardy 
by iranspttdng perhaps his most famous novel. Tea 
of the dXIrbervdks, to modern-day Rajasthan. I lere 
we meet Trishna (Freida Pinto, hack in passive 
victim mode a la Shtmdag), a pour provincial 
lass forced to turn breadwinner alter her father 
is involved in a nasty motor accident. 

Her salvation arrives in the form of Jay 
(Riz Ahmed), a well-groomed Brit who's 
in the region for a spot of culture sampling 
with some loutish mates. He sweepsTrishna oS 
to Jaipur and the more alfiuent environs of one 
of his father's stately hotels, securing Trishna 
a job and hastening his romanuc advances. But 
when things get serious, Trishna, overcome 
with guilt, runs home. Jay follows her and once 
again convinces her to leave with him, this time 
to Mumbai. For a while they’re happy, but the 
spark quickly fizzles out 


Trishna is less literal than Winterbotiom’s 
two previous Hardy adaptations, Jude and The 
Claim. Yet in decanting the source’s themes 
dass, tradition, the ills of modernisation onto 
such a vivid contemporary canvas, the director 
has achieved a more immediate potency than 
K’lanski’s 7^ and the aimparatively wholesome 
2008 BBC seriai. 

India isa complex and alluring character here, 
sumptuously photographed by Winterbotiom's 
regular DP Marcel Zyskin± Regrettably, 
however, it’s a backdrop that overshadows a pair 
of inadequate cenual performances. Ahmed’s 
overzealousness means that Jay’s transition fiom 
level-headed nice guy to abusive panto tyrant 
is unconvincingly swift. 

Pinto, meanwhile, is dangerously out of 
her depth. The downside of those knockout 
gt>od looks is that she appears mudt more 
at home twirling her L’Oreal-cndorscd locks 
in between episodes of Currie than unpicking 


the nuances of a seminal naturalist protagonist 
over 90 minutes. 

An admirable but disappointing efibn, then. 
By no means Winterhottom’s worst but some 
way off the heights of Butterfly Kiss and In This 
World. Adam Woodward 


Anticipation. W in terb o 1 1 o m 

adapts Hardy. Again. This 
could be special. 


Enjoyment. Plenty to 


In Retrospect. Where 
Winterboiiom takes us next 
is anyone’s guess. We’re slowly 
losing interest, though. 
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21 Jump 
Street 

Directed by Phil Lord, 
Chris Miller 
Stirring Jonah Hill, 
Channing Talum. ice Cube 
Released March 16 



A s Jonah Hill trademark bubble perm 
swapped for bleached Slim Shady crop gets 
his soul crushed by the high-school hollie in front 
ofacamivaJ of sneering jocks in the opening scene 
a! 2 1 Jump Sireel, ihe familiar tang of Hollywostd 
cannibalisalion sets in. Ihanklully, however, this 
.Suprrtud-linged cup comedy (based on the '80s 
TV ^ow of the same name), while unoriginal in 
a^ncepl, is loaded with big laughs. 

^ppir^ forward five years from that cute 
evening skit, Hill’s Schmidt is reunited with Ms 
adolescent nemesis, Jenko (Channing Tatum), 
at police academy. After forming a gentlemen’s 
agreement, the pair graduate, braced for a life 
of high-speed pursuits and hero-making busts, 
only to wind up toeing the thin blue line on 
low-key pushbike patrol. 

Failing to ingress on the beat, our foolhardy 
double act are promptly reassigned to a levived 
undercover unit headed by a culourfulty short- 
fused Captain (Ice (iube in his element). Their 
brief: infiltrate a local high school and cut the 
supp^ of a new designer drug before it spreads 
to neighbouring campuses. Their directive; don’t 
get expelled. 

While Schmidt’s dismay at being sent back 
min the uocks is palpable, former prom king 
Jenko swaggers through the school gates like the 


Sectnd Coming. But in a smart twist it’s theluter 
who finds himself out of step with the latest social 
trends, an unexpected and charmirtgly executed 
role reversal that will threaten both their mission 
and friendship. 

Much of the success of this '80s reboot rdies 
on the chemistry between Hill and latum. Yet, 
while Hill delivers his panicky dweeb routine 
with gusto, it’s the comedic muscle flexed by his 
chiseled counterpart that wins the day. Throw 
in a belling cameo from Johnny Depp who dioi 
to fame as the feather-haired protagonist in the 
original series and some neat diche-ieversing, 
and you’re left with one of the freshest mainstream 
comedies in years. AdamTOtodward 


Anticipation. Yci ant 
cop comedy? Time to 
APB on this spoiled 

ither buddy 
■ put out an 2 
sub-genre. 

Enjoyment. Hold tht 


this reboot’s a zestv, 

laugh-a- 

minute ride. 


In Retrospect. You h 

ave the M 

right to remain srairl 

ting. H 


Wild Bill 

Directed by Dexter Fletcher 
Starring Charlie Creed-Miles, 
Will Poulter, Sammy Williams 
Released March 30 



A nother low-budget British film, another 
delve into the murky depths of social realism, 
as Dexter Fletcher known for starring in the 
likes of Isjck, Stock and Ttm Smoking Barrels and 
TV's i^esj Gang delivers his directorial debuL 
Much like Paddy Cionsidine’s Tyrannosaur, on 
iniiinl perusal oozes Britishness, dealing 

as it does with council estates, criminals and 
drug dealing. But Fletcher manages to take the 
clichs of the genre and eQ'ecdvely work them 
into something fresh. 

Bill (Charlie Creed-Miles) is newly out 
of jail and soon discovers his children 15-year- 
old Dean (Will Poulter) and 1 1-yuar-old Jimmy 
(Sammy Williams) living alttne after being 
abandoned by their mother. Dean is working 
on the site of the new Olympic stadium to support 
himsdf and his brother, and is reluctant to let 
thdr father back into their lives. It’s only after 
the intervention of social services that they are 
forced ID let him return. But while the threesome 
rediscovo' their relationship, Bill’s criminal past 
earns him the enmity of old act]uaintances and 
things swiftly come to a head. 

Even though the story seems as predictable 
as your average Hollywood sequel, there’s 
a wit and charm here that allows you to forgive 
some of the mure obvious moments. The cast 
are engaging, with Creed-Miles managing 
to evoke rage, regret and happiness while 
remaining resolutely understated. And Poulter, 


who impressed in 2007’s Sim of RambotB, 
also acquits himself wonderfully. Fletcher 
makes good use of the council estate setting, 
eschewing the usual grim and grey skies for 
a hazy summer feel alongside the overwhelming 
presence of the (Mympic site (which provides 
a slyly ironic comment on the ‘new’ London 
being created for the event, versus the reality 
ofmany of its inhabitants). And while he avoids 
the excesses of former employer Guy Ritchie, 
there’s a punch and energy to the film that 
help create some moments of real tension and 
humour. Laurence Boyce 


Anticipation. A relatively high- 
profile LHH premiere and a 
BIFA nomination. But still 
mare British social realism? 


3 


In Retrospect. The story won't 
win awards for originality hut 
Fletcher has created a film 
that's both charming and 
true to life. 


3 
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Nuri Bilge 
Ceylan 

Steppe Brother 


W hen LSPLks first sal down with 
Nuri Bilge C^yUn, shortly after his 
last film, Three Mank^s, screened 
at the 2009 London Film Festival, 
the Turkish wriier/direcior saluted London 
as the that incubated his cinematic 

sensibilities some 25 years ago Then hesh out 
of university, he moved to London armed with 
a degree in decixical engineering and a desire 
CO find his place in the world. While working 
two jobs as a waiter, Cieydan began channelling 
his creative energy into phoKtgraphy, a hobby 
he took up in his teens. 

Ihis brief spell abroad was to spark Cieylan’s 
passim fur filmmaking, but it was only upon 
returning home fur military service that 
he decided to actively pursue a career in the 
movies. While stationed in Ankara, Ceylan 
experienced severe isolation and boredom. This 
led him to literature and, in a moment of clarity, 
Roman Polanski's autobiograpl^, Roman. 
He completed his service with niu-aie in his eyes 
and never looked back. 

Ceylan revisited the LFF last October with 
his sixth feature, the slow-burning metaphysical 
odyssey. Once Upon a Time inAnaiolia, in which 
a group of men scour Turkey's Anatolian steppe 
over the comae uf a lung, draining night in 
search ufa dead body. The sense ufisulaiiun that 
plagued Ceyian’s army days permeates all of his 
wuik, but he reveals that his past wasn't the sole 
contributor to the tme c£ Anatolia. 

“When I was growing up my father was 
a bureaucim who, like two of the main 
characters in my film, led an isolated life because 
of his profession. When you occupy a position 
of power you have to distance yourself from 
your community because your choices may one 
day determine the fate of someone you know. 
I wanted to try and explore what that must have 
felt like, and this story allowed mu to do that 
mure intimately than ai^lhing else I've dune." 


A more direct influence came fiom Ceylan’s 
close liiend and AnaioBa co-writer Ercan Kesal, 
whose recollection of a real-life episode ptonded 
the base for their scripL “In "nirkey, doctors have 
to do oUigatory social service fisc something like 
two years," Ceylan eiqjlains. “While Ercan was 
Sluicing at medical school he actually spent 
a night like this, searching until iruming for 
abixly with a gnnip of detectives and su^ects." 

Ercan’s rcpiecing of events has become 
hazier over time, but one thing that held firm 
in his mind was a c|uoie from one of the 
drivers he met that night, a line Ceylan would 
eventually adopt as his film’s title. Ostensibly, 
Once Upon a Time in Anatolia nods tu Sergio 
Leone, yet Ceylan claims any such reference 
is coincidental, despite admitting to being 
a {peat admirer of the spaghetti western kieg. 

“The main reason I chose this title," Ceylan 
explains, “is because it makes you think the film 
takes place in ihepasi, when in fact it’s set in ihe 
present day. 1 think it adds a timeless quality, 
which is filling because Anatolia is a timeless 
place. Nothing much changes there. After 
25 years, Ercan relumed there and he remarked 
that everything was exactly like he remembered 
iL In Istanbul you see the change, but up in the 
mountains, time freezes.” 

Since releasing his debut short, Ctxuen. in 
1995, Ceylan has wimessud considerable chan^ 
within ihel urkish film industry. He’s found pieniy 
of success abroad, particularly in Cannes where 
he’s won the Grand Prix twice in 2002 and 2011 
(sharing with the Dardennes’ The Kid viiOi a Bike 
on the latter occasicn). Ultimately, though, he 
remains devoted to making films in his homeland. 
This fiddiiy has paid olfi Anatolia is his biggest 
domestic boxHiIfiee hit, good going fiir a nea-- 
three-hour, all-male arlhouse drama. If Ceylan is 
considered one ufllirkey’s fore mu si contemporary 
citK luminaries, however, it’s a mande he’s earned 
in the face of years of adversity. 


‘^OPhen 1 started out it was very difficult 
because in those days there were no video 
cameras to practice with, to learn your craft 
with. Finding your identity as a filmmaker was 
a very expensive process. And I was working 
outside the film industry, so I wasn’t getting any 
handouts. 1 had to wait a long time to start work 
on my first short film, and getting finance for my 
feature films has never been straighiforward." 

Beia-r access to technology, coupled with a 
recent guvcrnmeni initiative aimed at nurturing 
emerging homegrown talent, means that 
filmmaking in Turkey looks very different today, 
The country currendy produces mure films 
per year than ever before (appriscimaiely 80, 
almost 10 dmes as many as a half a decade ago). 
“There is a fire to make films in Turkey ri^i 
now, tangible ambidon among up-and-coming 
filmmakers that wasn’t there five or 10 years 
ago," Ceylan expands, “Government support, 
however minor, is crucial, and 1 think if things 
conunue at the current rate we’re going to see 
a boost in the quality of TVirkish films being 
produced.” 

As the industry around him evolves at an 
unprocedenlud rate, Ceylan acknowledges 
that his recepdveness to the transformative 
power of dnema is also expanding. “Making 
a film changes you, and every lime I start 
a new project, even though I’m starting from 
zero, I always feel stronger, more confident," 
be says. “Even if I have an idea I love but for 
whatever reason it’s not working, I now have 
the confidence to scrap it and move onto the 
non idea. Cinema is an emotional medium, and 
I believe that tapping into the human soul is one 
of the most enriching artistic endeavours. I love 
learning about n^self.Every new film teaches 
me how to lead my life." 

Chedt out the full trsnscripi online in the week 
of (he film's release. 




lure’s on asiiHinding and cnurageiius^' 
digressive Hnsunce' near the mid-pi^i 
ctf Niiri Biigp C^eylan's hypnotic 
ineiafdiysical noir, Once Upon a Time InAnitaiia., 
around whudi the remainder of the film's events 
take random tahit. A ragtag unit cf swarthy 
Turkish police inspectors have been laboriously 
irsvenang the Anatolia foothills at tu^t 
ID sD attempt to coerce a weary perp into revealing 
where be Ctnuniiied an undisclosed felony while 
drunk. Following mudi Ihiiiless sevching. 
they hole up in a hillside village where they ate 
offered fotxl and shelter. 'Hie lissom daughter 
of the village elder serves them tea duimg a 
power cuL Her face is illuminaied by candletighL 
As each memher of the crew glances iqi at 
her, they ^ipear momeniarily awestruck coe 
member of the party is mcr/ed to tears by tins 
fleeting visH'n rtf' purity. The relevance of this shuri 
scene is entwined with motivation and attitude 
more than it is with narrative: various characters 
appear changed, awoken Ifom a igiiriiuBl icrpor 
by the fragile gaze of this fallen angel. 

Oylan's sxih, and greatest, feature is about 
the liansitotv, often unseen moments of intense 
beauty that occur in ■ wotid overrun by violence 
and desulauon. Italso sees the awesomely talented 


writer-director again indulging his fascination 
with the w^ in whidi middle-aged men 
psydiulogically equip themselves to deal with 
a crias (see: Thme Climaus and Uzak). 

Despite intimations from the outset, this 
is a film d>oul the mechanics of an investigation 
rather than the investigation itself. Recalling 
nothing leas than Antonioni’s modernist 
1955 man-hunt, VAwenmnt, the revelation 
of corpses, the frantic extracting of confcssicais 
and the clTons to keep this ad-hoe inquisituin 
within the bounds of the taw are a mere 
framework from which a penetrating exphvation 
of process, chaos, doubt end death hang. 

Indeed, Cieylan is awse that a story built 
on a foundation of swarthy men talking, 
sometimes in fields, other limes in can, has 
the poiaiiial to test the patience. That is why 
each shot is c^tured with the preduon of an 
old master, the 'action' enveloped in some 
of the most hewiiching, ethereal dnemaiography 
you're likely to see projected on to a canvas 
screen this year. Here is a film that locates new 
aesthetic possibilities liir the mundane, such as 
one breathtaking digression in which (Chian's 
camera innocently tbllows an apple as h rolls 
down a hill and then fioals down a stream. 


As interested as it is in process, ('e>4an’s film 
does adopt a firm moral sianc^xiint, ultimately 
decrying the viidence and hatred generaied by 
criminal acta As the film hones in on a world-weary 
docur file its final act, we jdn him fta- a routine 
autopsy rendered in a gul-wnmcfaing symphony 
of squelches and tissue tears which brings with 
it I shroud of Inescapable melanidioly. Much like 
the mvestigalion ilseli', this film is slow; delsikd and 
uluinaiely Ivfl wide open fur the vrewer to locate 
the beauty behind the shnnid of darkness, and the 
answers inside the soiled corpse. David jenidns 


Enjoyment. Towering, tough 
and very, very pretty. 

in Retrospect. Ceylan has 


•ged I 




Bonsai 

Uirecced by Criatidn Jiniinet 
Starring Diego Noguera, 

Nalhalia G alga n i , Jul io Carraeco 
Keleased .Horch 30 



I Q diiecicr Chsiian second feature, 

Chilean iiieiaiure students Julio (Diego 
Noguera) and Fmilia (NaihaEa Galgani) fall 
into eadi other's arms at the end of a party after 
the other guests have passed out As they begin 
CO undress, Emilia notices a su-unge tan line 
on Julio's these which be explains is the result 
of having fallen asleep in the afternoon sun 
with a volume itf ftoust’s In Search of Imh Time 
on his upper torso. Emilia asks him why he's only 
just reading it she read it years ago and more 
importantly, why it put him to sleep. IJe hurries 
to tpiabfy, falsely, that he only fell asleep right at the 
end, which appeals to satisfy her. They have sex. 

So b egins the sitay of iheir love, which ends 
while they are still in college, but lives on in the 
memories of Julio fw the next eight years. It is at 
this momeni in the future that we are reacquainted 
with Julio, as he applies to type up the manuscript 


The Monk 

Directed by Dominik Moll 
Starring Vincent Cassel, 

Deborah Fr an fo is, Josephine Japy 
Released April 27 


C inema hasn’t done Gothic fiction many 
favours. Taking the late eighteenth-century 
literary iradiiions and misappropriniing them 
for high-school vampires and leather-clad 
mctalhcads, the spirit of Goethe and Bynin got 
lost somewhere between Bela Lugosi and R-Pau. 
Adapting Matthew l/rwis' aintroversial 17% 
novel with a sharp eye fur classical detail, director 
Dominik Moll goes a long way Lowards dragging 
the genre back to ils roots. An international 
bestseller when it was first published, Lewis' 
scandalous tale of lascivious monks and 
murderous nuns yras an inspiration for everyone 
from the Marquis de Sade to Luis Bufiuel. The 
idea of iran^iing its beady mix of swooning 
maidens, crumbling abbeys and midnight spooks 
into film has been gesiaiing in numerous 
unfinished scripts for more than 4U years, 
finally coming together as a French production 
shut in Spain by a German filmmaker. 

Set in a dank comer of rural Madrid, a baby 
is abandoned on the sieps of a monastery and 


of an esiaWished writer’s new novel. F ailin g to get 
the job, he nonetheless pretends to his neighbour 
and lover, Blanca (Trinidad Gonzalez), that 
he is transcribing the novel, and begins to write Us 
own, weaving us in chaptered flashbacks through 
the liagmenu of his relaiicmship with Emilia ci^t 
years earlier. 

Julio's two forgeries serve as clever 
metaphors for a film which demonstrates 
(hat the art of love and the an of storytelling 
are inextricably entwined. Julio’s reluctance 
to admit that he was bored by Proust, much 
like Emilia’s insisience ihat they read the great 
love stories to each other before bed, is a love 
story in itself, a porlrait of young minds in thrall 
to the idea of romance and all its preiensons. 
It is when a bauered copy of Madame Bovary 
is thrown to the floor so chat Julio and Emilia 
can focus on making love, that the true indmacy 


of their bond breathes into life. This ejqjloraiury 
pulse affords Jimenez’s film a delicate, dreamlike 
quality, as well-judged tonally as it is visually 
striking. Emma Paterson 


y4ntlCl]pa(iOn. ‘a story of Io 
books and plants' claims ih 
laglinc, evoking a fittingly 
eccentric, literary tone. 

3 

£nyoym«nf. There is a gent 
headiness to it all that is h 

not to drift in to. 

3 

In Retrospect. The quiet 
understatement of the work 

k 




1 

James Whale or Fritz I.ang. Additionally, iris 
effects and double exposures lend a quaint 
Viewrian charm to the proceedings. I-caden 
with doom and swollen with symbolism. 
Mull’s slow, sultry romantic horror is every 
bit as overblown, dense and utterly immersive 
as the novel. Paul Bradshaw 

i^ntiCipafron. Vincent Cassi 

' 2 

Enjoyment. A frighteningly 

moody, classical and uniquely 3 

literary Gothic adaptation. 

In Retrospect . kind of 
that works its magic after y 

film 

3 


left at the mercy of the ravens. Raised by the 
CapucUns to become the order’s most pious and 
intimidating preacher, Brother Arobnisio (Vincent 
Cassel) is feared and respected in equal measure. 
When young Valerio arrives his disfigured face 
hidden behind a creepy wax mask terrible things 
start to happen that draw Ambrosiu into a fight 
lor his own immortal soul. 

Thou^ noL generally known for his resirainl, 
Vincent Cassel nevertheless carries the film 
with a subtle performance. Obviously held 
cn a chcdtingly ught leash by Moll, his mad 
monk seethes with internalised rage (Cassd must 
have been bouncing off the walls every time the 
cameras slopped rolling). Stripping the novel 
down to its psychologicsl baseline, his rattling 
bottle of repressed energy that supercharges what 
might have been a clumsy melodrama. 

Refusing to borrow anything from 
Hollywood’s own Gothic reimagining. The 
Mimk’% gloomy compositions have more 
in common with Goya and Gustave Dore than 









This is Not a Fiim 


Uirecced by Jafar Panahi, Mojtaba Mirialima$b 
Starring Panahi 

Kelea&ed ^farcA JO 


D on’t be fooled by that title: this is a film, 
and an extremely good one at thaL 
It's inlotded as a satirical barb aimed 
at the oppressive Iranian authorities who 
banned lauded native director Jafar Panahi from 
filmmaking for 20 years, believing his work 
to be a major destabilising threat to the current 
political regime. Creatively bound and gagged, 
Panahi still managed to have his film smuggled 
iHit uf Iran inside a birthday cake so it could 
receive its world premiere at the 2011 Cannes 
Film Festival. 

As those familiar with his work will 
know, Panahi is not a filmmaker to hold his 
tongue when it comes to highlighting the 
injustices rife within Iranian society. Just 
look at his two seething studies of ingrained 
patriarchal uadition in 2000’3 The Circle 
and 2006’s O^ide. Yet This is Not a Film, 
a meandering, Kalkaesque self-portrait made 
with smartphones and a friend’s camera, 
is all the more alfecting for its composed and 
even mordanily humorous tone. Panahi has 
nut opted to heap scorn on his misguided 
government, but to demonstrate that his 
personal creativity remains unbridled and 
no number of bans, sanctions or threats can 


prevent a determined uriisi from indulging his 
or her passions. 

Panahi's initial conceit is to evoke the film 
he warned to make prior to his ban kicking in. 
Using masking tape and pillows, he creates the 
outline of a room on the floor of his ^arimeni 
and proceeds to explain and enact in minute 
detail bow the opening scenes were intended 
to play out. Every ccmceivable angle is covered, 
from what the director was looking for when 
location scouting, to the way he intended 
a camera to glide in through a window. Even 
from this crude depiction, we get a jolting sense 
ofbolh the drama within the film and Panahi’s 
intuitive feel fOT sits'yielling. 

P anah i doesn't divulge the entire tale 
he knows when he's made his poinL He asks: 
could this little demonsu'adon be called 
a film? Is be breaking the law by larking around 
within the cemfines of his own house? TTie 
thought infuriates him. I.ater, a student from 
his apartment block knocks at the door and 
oflers to empty the bins. Panahi chouses to join 
him in the elevator, asking him some questions 
on camera concerning his feelings about family, 
education and life in general. Each response 
is, in its way, a small, enclosed narrative. That 


each one is also being recorded would suggest, 
again, that Panahi is flouting his ban. 

This is Not a Film is protest cinema that 
fights a war of attrition, making its pednt with 
asuccessionofrational, well-explained arguments 
instead of dishing out hysterical cheap-^ots 
and bloated statistics. But as conceptually tricky 
as it all sounds, the film's must eloquent 
moment is a subtle visual metaphor, as Fhnahi 
sorrowfully ga/es out from his doorstep and 
is overwhelmed by the blazing bonfires and 
booming fireworks from the Persian New Year 
celebrations. David Jenkins 


Anticipation. Jalai Panahi 
has pul himself at great risk 
to get this film released. 


Enjoyment. Rough and 
ready, hut also innovative 


In Retrospect, h film which 
only reveals its true colours 
after intense contemplation. 


5 


4 
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Salmon Fishing 
in the Yemen 

Uirecied by Lasse HatlslrSm 
Starring £u>at> McGregor, 

Emily Blunt, Amr Waked 
Released April 20 


S creeiwriier Simon Beaufoy has updated 
Paul Torday’s 2007 novel for austerity 
Britain, as New Labour spin is replaced 
or joined by the constant wrangle for cash- 
Krisiin Scott Thomas has a lot of fun as 
monstrous government press olhcer Patricia; 
a Blackberry-wielding Janus of Alastair 
(^mpbell and Joanna I.umicy. Waking up to 
news of yet another bombing in the Middle 
East, she directs a room of “pulTy Oxbridge 
morons” to find her a positive story in ihe 
Middle East Cue one lackey Googling ‘Positive 
story in the Middle East'. 

Thai search unearths a charismatic and 
far-sighted Yemeni Sheikh (Amr Whked), 
desperate to modernise his factionalised country 
by iniTOducingihe great British tradition of salmon 
fishing to the wadis of the Yemen Highlands. 

Ento- the Sheikh’s management consultant, 
Harriet C^telwode-Talbot (Emily Blunt), and 
Civil Service fishing expert Dr Alfred Jones 



(Ewan McGregor), a square, irritable man 
helplessly carried by the flow of the rudi-hour 
commute and caught in a faltering marriage 
to a dismissive wife. “That should do you for 
a while," she says at the height of pyjama-clad 
sex, The polite but remote Blunt, meanwhile, 
has pn'mised to wait for a soldier boyfriend 
about to start a tour of Afghanistan. 

Both roles are performed with easy 
charm. Blunt moves Irom mild amusement 
to carelul acceptance to an abiding attraction 
for McCJr^or, who, 41-years-old this year, isn’t 
quite as easy on the eye as the days of Obi-Wan. 
Yet he uses that ruddy edge of etqjo-ience 
to develop the character. 

Casdng a shadow over the romantic 
negotialions of this fishing project and the 
film as a whole is the deep c'onservaiism 
d' the Sheikh’s people, who see his endeavour 
as an ungodly western : 
tm vident sabotage. 


While it’s unfair to ergsect a detailed lesson 
on geopolitics from a film like this, diiector Lasse 
Hallsuom seems unsure of how to deal with the 
material. His response is merely to finch, and 
the kid-gloves approach to anything approaching 
aggression gives the film a ciwcidenta] and trivial 
fuel. MeOregor’s favour-currying commoix that the 
salmon “should be for them, ntH fir us” is hopelessly 
trite. This is a film that casts is net wide, but only 
ends up catching the small fiy. Tom Seymour 


Anticipation. Good 


Enjoyment. Divers 
for a Friday night. 


In Retrospect. Toi 


Buck 

Directed by Cindy Meehl 
Starring Buck Bronnaman, 
Boberl Bedford 
Released April 13 



A compelling yet almost overwhelmingly 
gende film, Buck profiles successful horse 
clinician Buck Brannaman, one-time ‘equine 
consultant’ on Robert Redford's 1994 drama 
The Horse Whisperer. 

Prior to establishing a career as ahorse expert, 
Brannaman endured a troubled childhuod, 
suffering at the hands of an abusive father. This 
triumph over adversity underpins the narrative 
and fivms the basis of Brannaman's philost^hy 
that we should treat horses with the same 
sensitivity as any human loved one. 

Direcutr Gindy Meehl refrains from anything 
flashy, preferring to let her warm and enga^g 
subject usher us through a cumtuiaiion 
of interviews, poignant archive footage and work 
sequences. Though serious about his day job, 
Brannaman is possessed of a dry wit and likeable 
self-deprecation. He’s also inscrutable enough to 
evcAemyihica] cowboy figures of Hollywood pasL 
In many ways, he is the and-GrisiA' Man. 
Whereas the subject ofWemer Her/og’s bracing 
documentary appeared to manufacture his 
kinship with animals, Brannaman is dearly the 
real deal, Itis connecdon to the horses gives ihe 
film its emotional heft and adds weight to his 
brand of homespun philosophy CTTic horse 


is a mirror to your soul”}. His credentials are 
affirmed in a moving yet understated climaede 
sequence involving a wild, brain-damaged horse 
and its emodonally troubled owner. 

Though it may prove too laictoack for 
some tastes, Buck is an uplifting portrait 
of a resolute family man who has overcome 
a tough start to make a success of life on his 
own terms. Ashley Clark 


Anticipation. Vbe real-life 
horse whisperer? Sounds 
intriguing. Mildly. 

3 

Enjoyment. A slight, touching 
tale anchored by a compelling 

3 

In Retrospect. Singular in 
style and impressively 


nature. Universal in theme, 
but may struggle to find 

a wide audience. 

3 




We Bought a Zoo 

Oirecced by Cameron Crowe 

Stsrring.Uaft Oamon, Scarlett JohanasoH, Thomas Haden Church 
Released March 16 


E ver wonder what happened to 
Cieoeration X? Here’s an answen they 
bought zoos. The grungy, flannel- 
wearing 1900s archetypes got rich, settled 
down, bou^l homes and started families. 
Now in their forties, they oversee menageries 
of kids and dogs in their comfy suburban 
enclosures, staying ‘with it' by looping Bon 
Ivor end Sigur EUs in ihe car. It's not a bad life 
for this ripening generation, especially when 
Cameron Oowe, who encapsulated the 1990$ 
with movies like Singles and Jerry Maguire, has 
made a film just fur them. 

Benjamin Mee (Matt Damon), a middle- 
aged journalist and father of two, has recendy 
lost his wife to cancer. Struggling to cope, 
he decides almost on a whim to buy a rundown 
zoo in rural California. With the help of his 
seven-year-c^d daughter Rosie, and despite 
the protests of his 14-year-old son Dylan, 
Mee pours both his money and his soul into 
the zuu, bonding with its animals and quirky 
siafT, including comely zookeeper Kelly Fi'sier 
(an authentically dc-glamorised Scarlett 
Johansson). The race is on to spruce up and 


re-opoa the zoo to the public before Mee's funds 
and his family’s padence runs out. 

Bought a Zoo is exacdy the type of old- 
fashioned family entertainment that Creneration 
Xers would’ve tossed their stale bong water at 
It’s a low-key, sun-fiUed movie about bonding 
with your family and following your dreams, 
buoyed by a relentlessly uplifting soundtrack 
end with little nxim for irony or self-aware 
humour. Crowe has never been one to skimp 
on the cheese, and there are mawkish moments, 
especially with Mee’s cutesy daughter, that may 
have you reaching for the sick bag. 

Cynical Millennials take note, however: this 
movie isn't for you. It’s for families raised by 
the generation that came before. Mee is a dasac 
1970s kid, a carefree adventurer who came 
of age in prosperity and never had to worry 
about a thing imiil the day his wife died. It’s not 
hard to imagine reformed Gen Xers nodding 
in recognition at his journey to maturity not 
to mention the sensidvely drawn antagonism 
between Mee and his son, Dylan. And for the 
kids? Well, there’s plenty of cute animals and 
a genuinely touching subplot between Dylan and 


an admirer (an endearingly gawky EUe Fanning) 
who lives at the zoo. Parents wearied by diie 
family movies may also be relieved to learn there 
are no farting monkeys or rapping ihinos here. 

But it’s hard to shake the suspicion that 
m Bought A Zoo might best be enjoyed 
as a wish fulfillment fantasy fur disillusioned 
fortysomething dads. Someday, it suggests, you 
loo can gel away from it all, bond with your kids, 
succeed against all the odds. And maybe score 
with Scorjo, uiu. Dan Stewart 


Anticipation. Cameron Crowe 
does a family movie. Could 
be cheesy. 


Enjoyment. Good God, it is 
cheesy. But tasty cheese. 


In Retrospect. A warm, 
Sunday-alTernoun-in-lhe-park 
type of movie, if that's 
your thing. 


2 

3 


3 
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The Dardenne 
Brothers 

Men with a 
Movie Camera 


The Kid with a Bihe feels 
like a more hopeful film than 
usual. Is that true? 

Luc Dardenne: Ii’s iruel It’s actually 
what we wanted, which is why we chose to film 
in [he summer - because of [hat light and the 
warmth of the sun. The character of Samantha 
also epitomises all that in lerms of warmth and 
openness. And yes, the ending is brighter than 
our previous films. 

Why this move toward the light? 

LD: 1 don’t kntw. Vlit are gelling older. Our lives 
haven’t changed that much. We haven’t seen the 
lighL Maybe it’s my eyesight... We’re telling the 
story of a child who’s suffering so much because 
of his father and somehow we have to save him. 
We have to help him So we tried to find a story 
where love would transcend and be stronger 
than fear, violence and abandonment Why? 
1 don't know. 

Is it more podtive than your previous fUms? 
Jean-Pierre Dardenne: Yes, compared to The 
Premise . where the character of Igor leaves 
with Assil^ you feel happy for them but icY not 
the same. Possibly the brightness eomes from 
Cyril, (he child, who you think might die. With 
the Dardenne brothers, everything is possible. 
So the ending is all ihe more brighter because 

How did you discover the young actor who 
plays Cyril? 

JPD:We did casting, of course. He was the fifth 
on the first day. With each kid, we used the first 
scene of the film. And when he held the phone, 
even though there was no one there, we really 
believed he was wailing and wailing and that he 
wanted his father to answer, So all this potential 


How can you tell when you’ve found a 

JPDtThe fact that you have someone in front of 
you thai^ there . A very, very strong presence 
an inioior presence. This has to be there from 
the beginning. If the actor doesn’t have this 
inner life, professional nr non-professional, then 
you’re wasting your time. 

What's the secret to working with child 

LD: In real life, he’s 13, You can’t show him 
things to do it again and relearn because then 
it becomes imitation a child imitating 
something. You have to give diildren fi^edom. 
You can’t direct them with narrow guidance. 
So we can orieniaie him and give him directions, 
but a lot came from him. We stole a lot fr-om 
him. More than we would from a professional 
actor. Like vampires. 

Actors don’t give bad perihrmances in your 
films. What's your secret? 

LD; I think whether it’s professional nr non- 
professional, you have to spend a long lime 
working with your actor so that the image 
he or she has of themselves can break. 
If a professional actress has a technique and 
knows how to hold herself to hide something, 
because she doesn’t like the angle of her bum 
or whatever, that has to be taken away. They 
have ID drop all that 

JPD Directors, actors, the crew, they spend 
so mudi time producing images that people are 
going to like. And that's what you have to break. 
This idea that if the actor is happy, everything 
is going U) work well, No. It’s not about that. 

.Might we ever see a 3D Dardenne brothers 
film? 

LD;Why not? 


Seriously? 

IJD; Why? Technically, I don’t always see the 
difference, apart from very specific moments 
when an animated bird leaps out in the 
foreground. I get a little bit scared. Maybe 
Jurassic Ihrk would be even more scary in 3D. 
I find that I prefer cinema to remain non-real 
with 2D. It’s to do with fiction and also maybe 
my age but I feel that that’s the role of cinema. 

Du you have any ambUions outdde of 
cinema? 

JPD: I don’t have any ambition. 1 hope we can 
make a new film. That’s my only ambition. 
We always find it quite hard to start It’s nice 
when we start worrying about how we’re 
going to film certain things. But that worry 
is positive, because otherwise life is quite 
boring. That said, sometimes we really don’t 
fed like doing it. But life is all the better for me 
for doii^ films. 

What's your favourite film of your own? 

I.D: The next one. No, the one we never made 
and will never make. 

Is there a film you've always been lunging 

IJD: No. Everything we’ve wanted to do 
that’s realisable has been done. But there are 
impossible things to be done. 

JPD; We have a project that goes around our 
family and our childhood, and m^be someday 
we’ll do ihaL A period movie... A less structured 
and constructed film. Like the Coen brothers’ 
A Serious Man . I don’t know if that film was 
a success or not, but as brothers they spoke about 
thdr father. And I think that's a good thing. 

Chede out the full transcript online in (he week 
of (he film's release. 





mung ihe mosl celebrated of 
/ A \ conteiDpmry filmmakers (with two 
Pahne d’Ors lo their name), Belgium’s 
Jean-Pierre and I.uc Dardenne have established 
a fomudable reputation for dealing with child- 
parent relationships and the struggles of the 
individual in a hostile and unforgiving society. 
Remarkably, they have dune this with scant 
eonces^n to sentimentality. Organically 
evolsang from the Dardennes' background in 
documentary, films such as Ttw Pnimae, R'iseiia, 
Tht Sim and mtsi recently The Sitmce Ixinta 
merge observation and objectivity lo iKonishing 
dfcct.besitwingupon the works an innate sense 
of realism (hat makes viewing them an incredibly 
powerful (if emotionally draining) escpericnce. 
The Ktd uidt a Bike may cover familiar themauc 
terrain, but tbere are a number of differences 
in approach, ensuring that it retains the potent^ 
acdpiquancy of earlier forays into the hinterland 
of poverty and siru^e. 

Cyrfl flliomas Dn'et) is a feisty 11-year old 
whose bean is set on tracking down the faib« 
whoplaced turn temporarily in a children's home. 
When rf>"ne calls go unanswered, (lyril, who 
miually rctiises ui acknowl edge his abandunmeni, 
cakes more decisive icdon, cornering the young 
and irresponsible Chjy (Jiremie Renter) at the 
restaurant where he works. Ouy discloses that he 


does not want his s<m in his life and that Oyril 
is, in effect, on his own. Hzeing with rage and 
resentment, Cyril latches on to Samantha (Cfdle 
De France), a local hairdresser with whom 
be forms an iniiiaffy tragile bond. After Samantha 
manages to recover the beloved bike caOou^ 
sifd by Cyril's father, the young boy senses that 
he has been the redpient of an act of pure and 
unexpected kindness and seeks id repair his hrn 
and uttered life by asking Samantha to become 
his guardian. 

Though always cardul lu infuse (heir 
stories with moments of great compassion and 
tenderness, the Dardennes often work from 
a muted winter palette that serves to emphasise 
the temptcalily of such instances. For the first 
lime they shoot in summer, lending the material 
a lifter, less oppressive feel. There is another 
first in the use of music Beethiwen’s ‘Emperor 
Concerto’ is sparingly enployed and yet serves to 
offer an dotjuenL reminder that beauty and escape 
can be found in even the direst of draimsiaDces 

Wtrking with an established actor in 
fellow Belgian De France, Jean-Pierre and 
laic Dardenne successfully extend their usual 
repertoire of periormers, the most pnminent 
ofwhich.OlivierChnirmeiandRetiicr, nonetheless 
again fcalurc, Jlie character of Samantha could, 
in lesser hands, have been a rather clidi^ figuie 


of goodness, but there are enough hard edges 
to her and the film's central relationship 
to ensure that this is never the case. De France^ 
performance is faultless. Newcomer Thtmas 
Dtrei, sourced thiuugh the brothers’ open casting 
sirai^Q', feels like yet another discovery. 

None of the aforemenduned refincanenis 
add up lo concession it oimpromise. The 
Dardennes have described the film as something 
of a fairyule (at one point they considered utling 
it Fairytak fnr <iur Times) and yet it’s one that 
Uwks with characierisiic poignaic^, honesty and 


integrity at the commonplace hurdles ordinary 
people face when ailcmpling to make their way 
though life. Jason Wood 

Anticipatior}, The latest 
from the acclaimed directors 
of Rosena, The Child and 

The Son. 

Q 

Enjoyment. Compassionate, 
humane but never seniimenii 

A 

/n This ranks 

among the D ar dennet^^^^m 

A 



Into the Abyss 

Directed by Werner Hersag 

Starring H'erner Herzog, Jaaon Burkell, Michael Perry 
Keieased .UarcA 30 


I n 2001, a Texas housewife named Sandra 
Stoiler was making cookies when the 
doorbell rang. SLotler was murdered, shot 
twice with a shotgun before being dumped 
in a lake. As she did not have the keys to her 
red Clamaro, the killers waited for her sun 
to return. They then led him, and a friend, 
to a forest and killed them both, loo. 

It is unusual Ibr a documentary to announce 
at the outset that the director’s mind is already 
made up. Coming from must iilmmakers, this 
might invite charges of bias. From Werner I leraig, 
it is a challenge. "I don't have to like you,” Hertog 
tells death row convict Michael Perry, instandy 
wiping the grin off his face. “But I don’t believe 
human bnngs ^ould be executed.’’ 

Herzog could have chosen one of many 
controver^ convictions to make a compelling 
argument against the death penalty, parading 
faulty evidatce, police corruption and pitiful 
suspects. It can be assumed that his largely 
liberal audience would already be sympathetic 
CO his cause. 

Instead, with Inin ihcAbysshe chooses a case 
of mindless, callous, brutality and obviinis guilt. 
Interviewing Perry and Jason Burkett, both 


convicted of the crime, Herzog doesn’t challenge 
their pleas of innocence, their recollection 
of events tr their mouves. He is not, it seems, 
particularly interested in the truth. His interest, 
as usual, is in the human story. 

De^ite inches of shatterproof glass, Herzog 
probes his subjects with that whispering delivery 
that accentuates our complicity. He asks 
Buriccn’s father himself a convict what it was 
like to once be handcuffed to his son in a pristtn 
van, their skin touching, lie tells Perry he acted 
like a “tou^ man' when deeing the police, with 

These shared confidences arc uncomfortable 
enou^, but they offer little in the form of post- 
mortem rationalisauon. The conviaed killers 
have their stories of poverty, neglect, abuse and 
delinquency, but Herzog renders Conroe, Texas, 
as a town where tragedy is commonplace. 

Stoilo-’s daughter recites a litany of deaths 
and suicides that had befallen her befitre her 
modier and brother were brutally murdered. 
Her own hardship, and her balanced and rational 
demeanour, demolishes easy sympathy for the 
killers on the basis of their upbringing. And she is 
unapologetic in her defence of the death penalty. 


1 ikg mai^ of Herzog’s films, there is a thread 
to Imo the Abyss about the natural wodd and our 
place within iL Thefilm isbookended by interviews 
with two individuals whose empicymmt has 
brought them into u-aumanc, first-hand contact 
with the process of execution. 

Both talk of the solace they take in ttature, 
hinting at the need for humans to see good 
in the world and treat life as a preduus gift. 
It is that spirit, Herzog argues, that should 
prevail. James Bramble 
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Paolo 

Sorrervtino 

Made in USA 


I nceresiing things tend to happen when 
Italian filnunakers head to America: they 
always manage to plant their mischievous 
European sensibility on those mythical, 
sun-parched frontiers. Just look at Antonioni’s 
student freak-out, Zabriskie Tbim, or Leone’s 
ultra-oas^ trudge through early true-crime lore 
in Once Upon aTlme in America. Paolo Sorrentino, 
a director who has beettroe known for his 
formal pyrotechnics and svelte storytelling style, 
is the latest Italian to have aossed the Atlantic 
in search of creative fortune. 77iu Musi Be the 
Pliacrisaroad movie of sorts, fulliiwing a retired, 
duwn-at-hed goth rocker (an ingeniously 
counter-cast Sean Penn) and his efforts 
to track down the death camp guard who ritually 
humiliated his estranged and recently deceased 
Jewish father. 

Soireniino has - cai the back of his amicable 
relationship with the Cannes Film Festival - 
been elevated to the A-list of modem European 
auteurs. But this is also because his film work is 
consistently fasdnating and he is a director who 
clearty strives to scidpt the telling uf the story 
as much as the story itself. Films like B Dno, 
a free-assodalive portrait of longtime Italian 
premiere Giulio Andreolli; The Family Friend, 
a violent parable about a miserly money lender; 
and The Camajuaiccs of Lave, about a shy man 
forced to live as a mohsier, all play ouL in the style of 
a musicaL Ciameras charge ihiuu^ scenes, musical 
cues are deverty dotted in and the performances 
are fulsome, brash and suggestive. 

“I i-Jin see the parallel in that," he says when 
we meet in Londcai. “I don’t feel this style 
is imposed durii^ the edit It’s there when 
we shoot a film. In This Musi Be the Place, 
even though my English is not very good, 
I was able to judge ihe quality uf a performance 
in terms of whether it locked in with the 
rhythm uf a scene. For me, direcling Is a search 
for rhythmic perfection." 


Music is a key constituent of the ctealive 
process for Sorrentino: "I write at home with 
music cranked up loud. The high volume 
is essential. IL helps me. I would love to be able 
to write in splendid isolation, but I have my 
difidren ru nnin g in and out.’'This loud music isn't 
merely a way to get the creative juices flowing The 
songs themselves will often make their way into 
the finished films. He says he hud Antony and (he 
Johnsons on heavy rouiion while he was writing 
The Family Friend, and Mogwai and Boards of 
Canada were locked to ihc lumiable during (he 
writing cf The Consequences of Linte. 

This Musi Be die Place goes so far as to 
borrtw its name from a song, a lalking Heads 
track from their 1983 album Speaking in Tongues. 
“It had to be that song," Sorrentino says. “Ii’s 
very typical for them. It’s their only love song” 
David Byrne and his celesdally attired band 
even turn up to perform the song in one 
of the film’s most breathtaking moments. “His 
performance was not directed. That was just 
how he did it But the scenery moving forward 
that was my idea.” 

Along with this being his first for^ into 
English-language film, Sorrentino also managed 
10 land one of America’s biggest leading men: 
Sean Penn. “1 have always been a great Sean 
I^;no fan," admits Sorrentino. "But I did 
not revisit any uf his films prior to writing 
the script. Mutually, we were very interested 
in out re^ective ways of directing. But that was 
probably due to the fact that we have completely 
opposing st)4es." 

Penn was not dilficult to work with, and 
the creation of his character was particularly 
nouriidung. In light of Penn's back catalogue, 
this is a distinctive, finely judged character 
turn more in line with his Harvey Milk 
or Carhto's l^’s Davey Kleinfcid, and less 
like his more brooding, bruised turns in 
films like 29 Grams or Mystic River. For one. 


t^nn delivers his dialogue in an effete, barely 
audible squeak: “We worked together on the 
delivery of the script but not the accent as such. 
My knowledge of English is limited. The 
charaaer he porcraysin the movie is the opposite 
to the common percepdon of a Sean Penn role. 
Bui Ihe idea that the charaaer was slow, almost 
turtle-like, in his approach to life was present 
in the saipi from the beginning. The low volume 
i^his speech was all Sean's idea." 

As a director who's interested in how a 
film looks, sounds and feels, how much of this 
is plaimcd in the early stages of the production? 
“1 tackle scripts as if they were nuvds," 
Surrenlinu replies. “I try not to make them 
too heavy with technical details. By describing 
things in a way you’d see them in literature, 
you should be able to imagine how it would 
be ^ 01 . Hike to put in a lot of detail so everyme 
involved with the production has a clear idea 
of what it is I’m looking for." 

This Musi Be ihe Place is distinguished by 
its outsider’s eye on America- The film was 
inspired by Sorreniino's love of travel, but also 
a ntanadic spirit which draws him to weird and 
wonderful locales. “Making this film hdped me 
to retain an imago uf America that was foimed 
in my youth. Before I did this, I held (his belief 
that American interiors were the same as they 
were depicted in American sitcoms. There’s 
dways a settee in the middle of the living room 
and that’s the focal point of all the aaion. 
In reality, the situation is very different. There 
was great variation from house to house and 
I did not expect that I never went when I was 
younger, but I felt like I knew otacily how 
it would be from television and movies. So 
that’s part of the reason I wanted to do this now, 
To discover America and claw back lost time." 

IStcdc out the full transcript online in (he week 
>if (lie film's release. 




n].D his ButobK^n^l^, Keith Ridiards recalls 
I rdnving a oar stashed with di^e through 
1^ Arkansas and gigging in roadhouses along 
the w». He writes of the truckers he met 
UD his iuurney: 'They'd call us girls because 
(tf the long hair. "How you doing girls? Dance 
with me?” Hair; the little things you wouldn’t 
think that change whole cultures. When 
you look hack, it was rcHentless conEroniaia'n. 
But you’re not thinking shout it at the lime. 
'Fhesewere dlncw experiences, end you weren’t 
aware tif the dTect it might or might nut have 
on you. You gradually grow into it.' 

Patilo Surrentino's new film depicts a rtiek 
star who, a long lime ago, also helped to idiange 
a culture. Played in full camp hy Sean Penn, 
Cheyenne has Ung hair, a cracked voice and 
a Gfetime of new experiences. Unlike Kaih, 
Cheyenne quit the music biz prematurely. 
He lives off his royalties with an adoring wife 
(Frances McDormand) in a vast mausoleum 
oucNde Dublin, bored end e little depressed. 

This dow rhythm is broken when 
Cheyenne's estranged father dies in New York- 
Me must mum home, rcecqusini himself 
with his Jewish family and aime to tenns with 
the rtdauonship he never had with his father. 


What follows is a sprawling road trip across 
the American heartland as C^heyenne attempts 
to finish a journey his father b^m, and avenge 
a humiliation from long ago. 

It is rumoured that Penn receives 40 scripts 
amonih.andit'snoiditSculL to see why be chose 
this one. Sustaining this film as it eccentrically 
twists and turns it the nouon that Qieyenne 
with his childlike sincerity can reach out 
to normal people, in all their glorM>iis shapes 
and sixes, as he ambles towards the htrizon. 
It's typical Penn, like / Am Sam, 21 tirana 
and Into the VC'itd rolled into one, i>nly directed 
by Oary Osbourne. 

But those films terminally lacked the 
arihouse high-stylings of sitmeone like 
Sorrcniino, or a gorgeous melodic score like the 
one provided by Talking Heads’ David Byrne 
and Bonnie ‘Prince’ Billy, clearly kindred qiiriis. 
'Dtere’s a remarkable, wonderfully executed 
long shot of Byrne perftmiing the film’s title 
song with Cheyenne camped in the entwd. 
Similarly, there’s real beauty in the deep, rich 
cadence the Nazi war criminal Aloise I.ange 
(Hemz lieven) now an impossibly old. fragile 
and seduded man as he reads a letter received 
from ((heyenne's father. 


ll^ easy to bow to a cnikal darling 
like Scarentino, hut so mudi of this film 
is conlhnialional: Penn's effete, Lily Savage-esque 
perfoitnance is bound to divide opinion, while 
none of Sorreniinn^ processiuQuf chsacters are 
cqiable of reminding to Cheyenne’s strangeness 
with anything hut glee. The film’s whimsical take 
on the legacy of the Holocaust will leave stanc 
viewers gasping for air. 

But one Sorrcniino comment is revealing: 
“Fix men who float with depression, irony 
is often the only accepiebte way of dealing wiili 
1il'e."This a dark film handled with lightness and 
case. As Keith would say, you have to gradually 
grow inu) it. Tom Seymour 


Anticipation. Garnered much 
festival buzz. 


Enjoyment Confusing, err 
beautiful, laughable 


/n Worth catching 

for the stunning soundtrack and 
Sorrenlino's mad direciinn. 


Michael 

Direcied by Markus Schleimer 
Scarring Michael Fuifh, 

David Kauchenberger, 

Gisella Salcher 
Released .HorcA 2 


R eluming home one evening, Michael 
(Midiael Fuiih) shares a meal with surly 
1 0-year-old Wolfgang (David Rauchenberger), 
lees the boy watch TV uniil nine then puts him 
to bed. Later, he unlocks WbUgang's downstairs 
room the camera lingering for a beat on the 
door closed behind him, Michaei is next seen 
washing his cock in the upstairs hBthriK>m and 
putting a strange mark in his diary. Ciut to the 
title and to the realisaliun that dtis bland, anal- 
retentive insurance salesman has been keeping 
the abducted Wtlfgang in his basement as a sex 
slave, posably for some years. 

Markus Sdtldnzer’s directorial debut is an 
austere Austrian tale of domestic imprisonment 
and abuse that evokes two of the nation’s cames 
cslebies: the notoriously calculating real-life 
paedophile, Josef Friud, and Austria’s arch 
filmmaking provocateur, Michael Haneke. 



The latter is thanked in the closing credits, for 
Michael has been forged in the Haneke mould, 
treating its incendiary material with an aloof, 
banalising calm and withholding any oven 
judgment or moral standpoint 

When WtU'gang complains that there 
are two pieces missing from his jigsaw set, 
Michael’s response, "You can still see what 
it is", encapsulates Schleituer's elliptical approach 
to filmmaking. As the camera tracks Midiael fium 
a coo) distance, we see a man whose relations 
outside the home commercial, familial, social, 
even sexual seem ordinary, even successfuL 
But it isWdIgang, missing from all these scenes, 
whose very ^sence furnishes the trigger picture 
and creates real tension the longer he remains 
unseen. Clonversdy, although Schleinzer 
thankfully avoids any graphic preseniatitn of 
sexual abuse, he ntsietheless shows a relationship 


which, settled into a veneer of wary normalcy and 
routine, is clearly rooted in control, confinement 
and cruelty and so leaves the viewer to fill 
in the unspeakable blanks. It is a truly unsettling 
portrait of an everyday cypher imprisoned 
by his own inhuman urges and without even 
a hint of tabloid demonisotion. Anton Bite! 


Anticipation. Be afraid: 

Schleinzer is Haneke's 
favourite casting director... 

1 1 

£»yoy»»J«HL Abusive horror and 
BoneyM’s ‘Sunny’? Win-win. 
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In Retrospect. Cool surface, 
unspeakable depths. 



Bel Ami 

Directed by Deelan Donnellan, 
Nick Ormerod 
Starring Robert Pattinson, 
Christina Ricci, Uma Thurman 
Released March 9 



G uy de Maupassant’s novel, Bd Ami, about 
a French ex-soldier who comes to Ihris 
to seduce his way into the upper edidons 
of sodeiy, has been adapted for the screen 
and stage on numerous occasions since its 
publicaiion in 1885. Georges Duroy, played 
here by Robert Pattinson in a role that trades 
on the real-life devotion to his boyish charms, 
first appears in a Dickensian hovel through 
which a lorK cockroach crawls and tiuickly 
disappears, While escaping his woes in a riotous 
buriesque-cum^rothel, he meets Foresticr, 
a wealthy socialite and political editor of La fTe 
Fraitfoise, a newspaper poised to bring down 
the government. Forestier served with Duroy 
in Algeria, and noticing Duroy’s impoverished 
appearance, invites him to dinner at his home. 

From there, realising what can be gained 
&t>m commodifying his attractiveness and shilling 
it to the opposite sex, Duroy secures himself 
a post ai the newspaper and begins a string of 
tawdry affairs with a procession of wealthy men’s 
waves, each providing greater social elevation than 
the last. It’s a farKifulioumey for sure, paniculariy 
as Pauinson’s Duroy simply isn't charismatic 
enou^ for these seductions to appear even faintly 
plausible, and the wives he bewitches aren’t 
rendered thoughtfully enou^ for their adulterous 
instincts to appear genuine. 


Hie story ot'BelAmi is rich with sodcriogical 
and psychological interrogation. It is a tale 
of emotional and financial poverty, of moral 
decrepitude, of the hunger to be recognised, of 
political shifts and the spirit of tireless possibility 
spawned by La Bells Epoque. And yet Declan 
Dormellan and Nick Ormerod’s film never quite 
manages to convey these thrusts of meaning, 
relying instead on lavish costumes, meticulous 
design, heaving bosoms and all the other 
trappings of the conventional period drama. 

One wishes, as Pattinson unbuckles his bdt 
for the umpteenth time, that they'd spent a little 
less lime on the trimmings, and a lot more on 
the soul. To really work, he should have been 
daiker, seedier and a lot less bi^sh than he 
is presented here. Emma Paterson 


.^ntJCipafiOn. This time the 

3 

Enjoyment. Not nearly as 
much as that being had between 
Duroy’s sheets. 

1 1 

In Retrospect. More fair- 
weather friend than fine friend. 
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Project X 



Uirecced by Nima Nouritadeh 
Starring TAonia* Mann, Oliver 
Cooper. Jonathan Daniel Brown 
Kcleased March 2 

P roducerTodd Phillips ushers a trio of teens 
in front of director Nima Nourizadeh’s 
lascivious lens for 90 minutes of hedonistic, 
handheld diaos. A' doesn’t have the charm 
of, say, a Superbad, hut then sucking base cocaine 
through a glass cock is hardly what you'd call 
‘endearing’. It’s like a John Hughes film spiralling 
diAvn the K-htJe, only Ferris Bueller wouldn’t 
last five minutes ai this joinu 

The mock-doc style, so often employed 
as a taay shorthand, w<irks a treat here as we 
eavesdrop on a tale as old as Animal Houis, 
following three likeable dudes gelling their freak 
on for the roadblock rave house-party to end 
them all. The goal, as ever, is to improve their 
sodal standing and get laid with various Megan 
Fox-alifces. It's helped no end by the fact that in 
California teen movies, there’s aphathouse with 


a poid and everyone, especially when dancing 
in slo-mo, looks impossibly hip. 

Oliver Cooper plays Costa, some kind 
of cross between Vince Vaughan in Sicingers 
and Turtle in HBO’s Entoura^, hustling 
a night of ‘fi^alls-deep entertainmeni" 
to remember, Cinome filled with ecstasy? 
Check. Menial midget in the oven? Check. 
Cirazed flame-throwing drug dealer en route to 
apply the comedown? C'.heck. 

Yes, there's a formula at work, but the 
energy of the performances which capture 
those sweet moments of youth when anything 
is possible, combined with Nourizadeh’s 
nimble edidng skills (honed on promos for the 
likes of Hot Chip and Mark Ronson), makes 
for an entertaining ride. It’s more than just 
another R-raied swearaihon. If you’re still 


young enough to see in the sunrise on a cocktail 
of pills, booze and delirium or old enou^ 
to have survived a few this is one party you’ll 
wish you’d been at. Dan Brigfatmore 


Anticipation. Looks ii 

ike a 

cynical attempt by To 

dd Phillips O 

to cash in with llango 

verjnr. ^ 

Enjoyment. A party y 
you’d been at. With b< 


In Retrospect. For evi 

:ey high 

there’s a crash-ond-bi 


comedown. It’s hard t 

0 see J 

yourself watching this 

again. 


Corpo Celeste 

Directed by Alice Rohrwacher 
Starring Salvatore Canlalupo, 
Anita Capriol, Vie Vianello 
Released March 30 

G rowing up is hard to do. This is especially 
true if you’re new in town, not particularly 
outgoing and your sister is giving you grief about 
wearing her bras even thoi^ you’re arrivir® at 
that difficult age where you need them. Ibat’s the 
situation in which 12-year-old Marta (YleVianello) 
finds hersdf in writen'director Alice Rohrwacher's 
auspicious debut feature, Carpa Cckne. 

After moving back to Italy with her mother 
and older sister (there's no mention of her father) 
having spent the last 10 years living in Switzerland, 
Martha begins attending catechism class 
in preparaiim for her upwming Confirmadon. 

While the classes are meant to be a way 
for Marta to make friends and learn about the 
consolaticns of Jesus, even the most sincere 
efforts of the leacho- (Pasqualina Scuncia) 
to keep lessons exdiing are met with disdain 
by the unengaged flock. 

Parish irosi Father Mario (Salvatore 
Cantalupo, delivering a pleasingly unsettling 
performance) appears perpetually discouraged 
and disuticted. Wlxm invited to watch the 
rehearse, he reluctantly agrees but comically 
wanders offbcforc they oven finish the song Aside 



from earryir® out God’s Work (like collecting 
a lile-sized figurauve crucifix from an abandoned 
diurdi), he^ also poHucking, trying to manoeuva- 
a transfer fer himself to a larger church where 
he can have m.ire iiniact and feel more relevant 

Owing credit to Rohrwacher’s great eye 
Ibr detail, the film portrays Marta's isolation 
with a subtle, observational lone. Us visual 
style and selling, both gritty and wintry, bring 
the Dardcnne brothers to mind. And scenes 
in which Marta evaluates her transforming body 
cr experiences her first period are handled with 
a much appredated naturalism. 

The film mi^t be termed a coming-of-age 
tale, but a’s also about the eternal question of faith 
in an increasir®ly secular worid.There’s even alovely 
Buie nod lo'ferkovsky’s faiih-angsi mastetworfc. The 
Sacrifice, in a shot involving a gale and a heaviiy- 
Eiiered street The representation of water as 
Bsymtudicclemouforchange aTarkovsky staple 
alst feds pardculariy relevant here. 

The ensemble is well rounded and each 
character is captured in a fashion that makes 
them feel realisdc and humane. But it’s 
Marta’s relationship with her affeeiionate but 


world-weary mother (Anita Caprioli) that 
is a particular highlight, especially for it's 
moving honesty in depicting the fragility of an 
everyday family bond. 

The symbolically overloaded trip to the 
abandtmed church aside, this promising debut 
raises interesting ideas for the pious and woridly 
alike: what makes a place celestial? How does 
one attain or maintain faith in a mtxlem world 
that is moving (seemingly inexorably) away from 
religion? Gan heavenliness, in fact, be found 
a little closer to home? Sherwyn Spencer 


Anticipation. Strong festival 


Enjoyment. Debut girl 

Rohrwacher astounds with her 
skill behind the camera. 


In Retrospect. Rich, heady 
filmmaking that employs small 
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Blank Crty 

Directed by Celine Danliicr 

Starring Amoa Poe, Jim Jarmusch, Deborah Harry 
Released March 2 

Y ou might not realiK it, but you've seen Blank City before. Or an echo 
ofil, at least, whether in the Alms ofjim Jarmusch and John Waters, the 
music of Blondie, Patti Smith snd'lhe Romones, or in ihe^X^h>4ian lyricism 
of Fab S Freddy. Each of these transgressive artists (and mar^’ others like 
them) emerged during the countercultural “No Wave’ scene that exploded 
out of the New York underground onto the putrid streets of the East Village 
in the 1970s before disappearing up its own arse in the fi^Iowir^ decade. 
Debut documentarian Celine Danhier repackages this pou-punk revolution 
into a strained 90-ininute nostalgia trip comprised of talking heads, 'I-was- 
there' retrospection and scratchy SuperS archive footage. The soimduack 
is predictably great, but Blank City never quite captures the anarchy and 
energy ofiissubjecL Adam Woodwtird 3 2 2 



StreetDance 2 

Directed by Max Giwa, Dania Ikisquini 

Starring Tom Conn', George Sampson, Falh HenUchel 

Released .tfarc/i 30 

M ovies about dancing may wear their lack of depth as a badge of honour, 
but StreaDance 2 is far Irom the worst offender out there. Seeking 
revenge after suHering humHiation at the hands of a rival laew, street dancer 
Ash (Falk Henischel) gathers a gang of disparate hot-footers from around 
the world to take a dtot at the ultimate dance-off. Ever since the glory days 
of Fred and Ginger, the escapist allure of watching people dance m screen 
has been magnificent. Now it's also big business. Although the plotting 
of old-sdtod classics like Tap Hai were equally flimsy, they had a special 
flair unfortunately lacking in their modem counterparts. Still, much like 
its charactcrs,5ln!etfXmceiis fun, brash and largely entertaining. It's clearly 
aimed at younger audiences, and as such it’s unlikely to do much for the 
mure si^histicated hoofer. Cleaver Patterson 3 3 3 



Bill Cunningham New York 

Directed by Richard Press 

Starring Bill Cunrtitigham.Anna IViniour, Michael Hors 
Released iVfarch 16 

A n old man with a camera stands outside a Paris fashion show in the 
rain. A dtvrwoman lakes one look at his ragged smock and refuses him 
entry. Noticing this rebuttal, a nearby publicist pushes the doormtman out of 
the way, grabs the man's shoulders and ushers him in. "Please,” the publidsl 
shouts, "this is the most inqtonant man on Earth!" The man in question 
is Bill Cunningham, the New Virk Times photographer who invented street 
style in the '603 and has been documenting fashion in the Big Apple and 
beyond ever since. But what begins as the story of an aged photographer 
becomes an explcsaiion into an enigma: what happens in Cunningham’s 
private life? Has he ever had a relationship? Why has he nevo- accepted 
payment for his work? This is a dtxtumentary about the history of fashion 
Altered through the lens of an unassuming visionary. AndyTweddle 3 4 4 



Breathing 

Directed by Karl Markovics 

Starring Thomas Schubert, Karin Lischka, Georg Friedrich 
Released April 20 

T his is a startling and indsive debut leature from Karl Alarkovics, 
the Austrian actor-iurned-wiiter/'director perh^s best known 
to UK audiences for his turn as an unflappable Jewish POW in 2007’s The 
Caunterfeiiers. He extracts a performance from young starThcwias Schubtrt 
that defdy switches between rage and melancholy. The acio' is transfixing 
as a spilq' juvenile offendo' who’s finding it tough adjusting to life cat the 
outside. His day job invi^ves collecting the bodies of the recently deceased, 
while his downtime is spent swimming and searching fer his estranged 
mother. 'fhis is the story of how he gradually comes to terms with life, his 
situation and, in a very moving Anal scene, his own mortality. At limes 
it can feel inordinately glum, but Markovics has a real eye fee the vital 
lessons we learn from simply living our Uvea David Jenkins 2 4 4 







Hara-Kiri: Death of a Samurai 

Direcied by Takashi Miihc 

Starring Koji Yahusho, Naoto Takenaha, Hihari Mitsushima 
Released April 20 

A fter the unbridled ecLi«n ufTakashi Miike's bkx'd-pumping samurai 
bliukrieg, 13 Assassins, expeetaliun is while hut for this 3D remake of 
Masaki Kubayashi^ exquisite 1962 film of the same name. Yet while there’s 
much to admire in this traditional tale ofa young warrior's revenge against a 
feudal had, this laborious, wordy drama is criminally lighten titillation.l'he 
title refeia to an andent disembowelmeni ritual known as seppuku, which 
is played out in a lip-bidng opening scene that lunis out to be something 
of a false promise, because that’s essentially where the action ends. Miike 
di^lays both versatility and a pmfound affinity with the slow-burning 
elegance of the godfathers of the genre, Kurosawa and Dzu. But while this 
is intelligent, impressively crofted stuiT, o drop more darei and lot less chit- 
chat certainly wouldn't go amiss. Adam Wbodward U22 



Hunky Dory 

Directed by Marc Evant 

Starring Mimic i>r<iie>',/4ncu>’in Barnard, Danielle BrancAi 
Released March 2 

T his purportedly comedic chronicle of a militandy dally drama teacher 
(a very game Minnie Driver} and her attempts to stage a rock opera 
version of The Tempess in Swansea circa 1976 is a film that feels like it was 
concocted in some cavernous ^ass- and- steel boardroom located in the bowels 
of ‘WorldClorp Enterprises’. You can visualise the boffins in their half-moon 
glasses at blue sky brainstorming session where demographics, Zeitgeists and 
box office forecasts are forged together iike some ccavoiuied equaiicai. Yet 
the numbers just don’t add up. The film’s constituent parts range from The 
-Y-Erocr and //olh'oufa to folksy mobile phone ads and the hideous working- 
class feelgood axis that runs from The Full Mimcy to Afommu Mia! This 
is essentially David Clameron^ terrible vision of mainstream British cinema 
hmughlCO life in all iu kicus-grouped horror. David Jenkins 3 2 2 



Headhunters 

Directed by Morten Tyldum 

Svimn%Aksel Hennie.Synnooe Mocody Lund, \Utoloj Coster-Waldau 
Released April 6 

T his well-oiled Nordic potboiler is forgiven its numerous lapses into the 
lardcal for its commendably vicious attiude towards modem corporate 
culiuie. Ro^r Brown (Aksel Hennie) is the vile, cash-fixated recruitment 
officer who has a niliy sideline in art theft. Though it’s not long before 
his expensive haircut/girllriend/ car are all headed for the knackers yard when 
he becomes the target of a merciless ‘tracker’, who requires a professional 
leg-up in order to be installed os director of a military tedt firm. While the 
plot is pure hokum it’s also unpredictable, and direcu'r Morten TVIdum 
manag.*s to shoehorn an obligatory checklist of daft explanations into 
its pleasingly light runtime. Roger’s ignominious fall fi\>m grace is deftly 
handled, as he slips inexorably from cocksure corpKtralc puppeunasier and 
man-about-towninto a lagoon of fecal slurry. David Jenkins 3 4 3 



Khodorkovsky 

Dintctcd by C^rilTuachi 

S^arnns Mikhail Khodorkovsky, Iksvet Khodorkovsky, I7ad>»»'r 
Released jVfarcA 2 

W ith probaUy (hopefully) the only movie poster you'll see this year 
featuring the name 'Vladimir Putin’, Cyril Hischi’s fasdnaiing, 
inielligeui and downright ballsy documentary demands the wurld’s 
aiiendan. Revealing the largely untold story ofRussia’s richest oligarch and 
his power struggles with the country’s hard-nosed presideai,Tuschi presents 
the overrized p-anny knot of modern Russian politics. Once the wix-ld’s 
youngest billionaire to emerge from the brave new world of Gorbachev’s 
pemrmika, Mikhail Khodorkovsky (and his vast lil empire) came into 
Putin's firing line when he joined Moscow's political opposition. Now 
rolling in a Siberian prison, KhexJorkovsky makes a rare appearance here 
amongst the animated inserts and an array of exiled talking heads.Tuschi 
paints a complex portrait of a<rrupied power. Paul Bradshaw 2 4 4 
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THE XEOPHYTE 

INTERVIEW BY LORD DANIEL STEWART III 


Stone journalist Cameron Crowe is famous for exercising 
good taste when it comes to his films’ scores. For his comehack movie, 
IVe Bought a Zoo, Crowe made a surprising choice - collaborating 
with Sigur R6s frontman (and cine-score virgin) J6nsi Birgisson. 
The Icelandic musician explains how it all came together. 

L fVLws: How didyour involvement come about?J6nsi: I was in Reykjavik 
one Friday night, and Almost Famous came on the TV, and it reminded 
me to email Cameron. We had emailed back and forth over the years, 
since he used some of our music for Vanilla Sk}’. And he replied saying, 

‘We’re actually in the middle ofshootinga movie, and coincidentally we’ve been using 
your solo album as filler music for it before we complete the soundtrack.’ So he said, 

‘Why don’t you come to LA and score the movie?’ I had some rime off, we had just 
finished a tour, so I said, ‘Yeah, cool.’ It was serendipitous; it was very cool. 

How did it compare with writing music with Sigur Ros? It was completely different. 

I had no clue, no idea. I was just going to come out and put some music on top of the film. 

1 had no clue how it w’ould fit together, how the dialogue should be reflected by the music 
or that some characters would need themes. When you write music by yourself, it’s 
so selfish in a way. You just write e.xactly what you \%'ant. When you’re scoring, you need 
to write what the movie wants. But I was lucky to have Cameron for my first big scoring 
job, because he listened to what I had to say, helped me and let me experiment with things. 

It’s not a typical movie score. What was the creative process like? I wanted to avoid 
the whole Hollywood strings thing, but I felt myself falling into that trap. I think, 
in my head, I was doing ‘moxde’ scoring. But that’s not why they xvanted me, so I had 
to remind myself why I was there. In the end, I took an unusual approach. Usually 
composers write, like, 25-second or four-minute chunks of music to fit with the movie. 

My idea was to create four or five themes: one magical theme; one to fit with Matt 
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[Damon] and his son and so on. They fade in and out. Itwas quite experimental and 
open-ended, like a conversation between music and film. Itwas a good experience. 

But they used some of your band’s songs, too. ‘Hoppipolla’ plays over the closing 
scenes. Yeah. I really didn’t want to have that song in the movie to begin with. I asked 
Cameron, ‘Please can we take it out?' In the band we’ve got so used to it - I’m getting 
so tired of it, personally. But it works really well in the movie, 1 think. And there will 
be lots of people, especially here in the States, who will watch this movie and have 
never even heard ofSigurRos. So they won’t mind. 

What do you think your fans will tliink of the movie? They’ll probably think it’s 
a little bit... cheesy? They might be surprised by it because it’s definitely a family 
movie. But it’s a family movie by a director that has an amazing skill with dialogue, 
for creating characters. Even though it’s made up of Holly^wood DNA, it’s something 
different. I think they’ll understand that. 

Would you score another movie? Who would you like to work witli? I would love 
to do it again. It’s really fun. There are so many good directors. I like Wes Anderson 
a lot. He used one of our songs in The Life Aquatic. Darren Aronofskytis great. He actually 
talked to us about a project a w’hile ago. Sadly, we didn’t have time to do it, but I love that 
mov'ie. Black Swan. His use of sound effects, the breathing... It was so well done. But 
I don’t think I’ll be doing any movies for a while. We’re in the middle of doing a new 
album now, coming out in March, then we’ll go on tour. This year is about Sigur R6s ' 
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VIDEO 

iM A 11 C J I 


I HE DE \ ILS 

(1971) 

DIRECTED BY KEN RUSSELL 
AVAILABLE MARCH 19 



I t is perhaps indicative of the hopelessly 
per\’erted state of the British film industry that 
a critical^’ cdebrated master, pro%’ocateiir, 
experimenter and above all innovator like Ken 
Russell ended his extraordinary career not by 
making stirring DH Lauxence adaptations or multi- 
million-pound flagship dramas (ones not focused 
ontheroyaIfaraily,oronreliabilitatingthekindofright- 
wing political leaders who drain fii nds from the arts) 
but instead shooting no-budget video productions in 
hisgarage. Imagine whatthis pitiful, art averse, free- 
market fetishising homeland of ours would do with 
a Michael Haneke. Ofcourse, that’s hard to imagine, 
because it in\'olves imagining a total absoice 
of generally released films. It’s like an atheist trying 
to imagine w'hat it’s like being dead. 

On its release in 1971 , The Devils endured 
an epic battle with the BBFC, finally opening 
in cinemas in a radically cut version and remaining 
widely unavailable on home video or DVD since. 
Based both on Aldous Huxley’s novel The Devils 
of Loudun and John Whiting’s subsequent stage 
adaptation, Russell’s film is a riotous cacophony 
of quasi-religious hysteria commenting on the 
destructive pow'ers unleashed when Church 
combines with State, mi.xing high farce with 
extreme pathos, unapologetic nudity with shocking 
violence, and culminating in oneof the most visceral 
finales in British cinematic history. 

Oliver Reed, Russell’s macho muse, is 
Urbain Grandier, a famously handsome and 
promiscuous priest in seventeenth-century 
France, who inspires lust throughout plague- 
ravaged Loudun, especially in its notably 
impious nuns. Butwhen Sister Jeanne’s (Vanessa 
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Redgrave) erotic obsession is construed 
as evidence of Gnindier's witchcraft, the pow'ers 
of religious persecution descend upon Loudun 
and Grandierwith savage consequences. 

The Devils is an imperfect film. Certainly 
there are questions to be asked over the narrative 
structure Grandier is off-screen and inactive for 
far too long, and too many subplots are introduced 
and forgotten about. But so manj’ elements remain 
dazzlingiy impactful. The ease with which Russell 
melds comedy and terrible sincerity, particularly 
with regard to a subject so despicable as state- 
mandated religious persecution and torture, not 
only in one narrative but often in onescene, even in 
one shot, is simply startling. The nudity -of which 
there is plenty, mostly female and nun-based - 
is never leering, but more the act of a joyously 
farcical jester, and could only be dangerously 
titillating to a 14-year-old, only dangerously 
subversi\'e to the politically retarded minds of the 
censorship brigade. The finale, from Grandier’s 
corrupt trial to its devastating conclusion, 
is breathtaking, fierce, shocking, essential. 

That it took until after Russell’s death 
in November last year for The Devils to receive 
a proper DVD release is somew'hat made up for 
by the meticulous attention to detail in this two- 
disc BFI package. It includes the incendiary film 
in its original ‘X’ certificate cut, plus suitably 
reverential extras with comment from fan and 
friend Mark Kermode. Still, it probably would 
have been nice for Ken if this release had come 
in the 40 years between the film’s original 
theatrical release and his death; not slightly 
afterwards, ni’i- 1 ■ - • 


ONES .. 
WATCH 


MYSTERIES OF LISBON (20.0) 

UlRECTEDBYS-WR'tUf'tif • .1 1 1 

The Hntl work from prolific Chilean filmmaker Raoul Ruiz, 
MysUries nf Lislxm had originally been intended as a miniserics, 
but instead became a four-and-a-half-hour otherworldly portrait 
of... What? The strangeness of lifoy The unknowable past? The 
inscrutability of human perception? Either way, it's some of the 
most inventive filmmaking around, And it's certainly mysterious. 

SNOWTOWN (201.) 

UlRECTEDBYJtWT/.V/f/IRiTEZ. , 

Thin-skinned film-lovers beware: ain't for you. 

Remorselessly violent and tort urou sly oppressive. Justin Kurzcl's 
debut feature is also exceptionally well assembled. Following the 
semi-fictionalised story of Australian serial killer John Bunting, 
the film focuses on his manipulative patriarchal relationship 
with a vulnerable 16-year-old boy. No Hustel gloss here; its horror 
is founded on terrifying realism, 

ACCATONE! (1961) 

UIRf;CTEDBYW£«/',«)LO/'.f.SY)i/,VI -i ;• ■ 

One of the most celebrated and influential European directors 
of the mid-twentieth century, Pasolini's work followed the path 
of the nco-realists and influenced immediate followers like 
Bertolucci. Fcaturingacastofnon-profcssionals in araw depiction 
of the underside of Roman street life, his debut feature shows the 
struggles ofa lowlife pimp when his prize hooker is jailed. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO ST. MATTHEW (.964) 

UIRECTEDBYW£/!A«Ji.rj/'./.SYJiLV/ ’ li - 

Filmed three years ihex AcceUlune!, this stunningly phtwographed 
retelling of the story of Christ is one of Pasolini's most visually 
impressive. Though Pasolini was an avowed atheist, the film 
was shot by inviution from the Pope and has been praised by the 
Archbishop ofCanterbury (but don't let that put you off). ' ■ 
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APRIL 


THE STOR^ 

( ) F F I L M : 

A NOD S S E Y 

( 2011 ) 

DIRECTED IJY M ,1 R K COUSINS 
AVAILABLE APRIL 23 



M ark Cousins could scarcely have 
picked a more appropriate title 
for his landmark series, which sees 
the writer and filmmaker traveUing the globe 
to relate an exhausth'e history of cinema that takes 
the viewer far beyond the usual confines of our 
western-centric view of the medium. 

Based on his own book, The Story of Film, 
whose glossy black cover peers out from the 
shelves of many an avid film fan (and which, 
perhaps unusually, bears all the fingerprints and 
tattered edges of actual use). Cousins’ epic vision 
of and grand passion for the movies informs every 
frame of this vital, illuminating work. 

Running to a mammoth 915 minutes. The 
Story of Film has plenty of time to visit the 
familiar monuments of film history - Italian neo- 
realism, the French New Wave, New Holij'wood 
and Britain's angry young men. But it’s the 
unexpected insights that truly register. From 
Russia to Nigeria, Burkina Faso to Satyajit Ray’s 
India, Cousins leaves no film canister unturned 
in his attempt to show how cinema has evolved 
through a centurj’ of social, political and economic 
circumstances, but also as part of a grand, 
transnational conversation with itself. 

With an expert grasp of the filaments that 
join directors, industries and entire movements. 
Cousins proves a lucid and compelling teacher. 
Never knowingly overstated, he uses that 
hypnotic Celtic drawl to talk us matter-of-factfy 
through the key moments in film history, and yet 
there is an infectious passion beneath the surface. 

He is helped along the way by a series 
of interviews with key personnel whose stories 
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add an extra dimension to the narrative. Claudia 
Cardinale, Bernardo Bertolucci, Lars von Trier 
and Robert Towne (among many, many others) 
all appear - and their evident knowdedge of the 
medium offers a refreshing antidote to the facile 
junket waffle that emanates from Hollj'W'ood. 

The series’ own visual stjde is probably best 
described as ‘to the point’. Filmed over five years 
with minimal crew, The Slnry of Film doesn't rely 
on elaborate tracking shots or hulking cranes 
for its visual impact. These are left to the ample 
archive clips, always judiciously chosen and 
rigorously examined. 



A passion project parexelknce. The Story of Film: 
/in Odpsey is quite possibly' the greatest show 
ever made about The Greatest Show on Earth. 
It informs, surprises, delights and often humbles 
the viewer with the scale ofCousins’ erudition. But 
perhaps best of all, it makes you hungry fw more. 
The greats of world cinema ha\'e never seemed 
so vital, so fresh, so thrilling. What The Artist and 
//ffgo have started. The Story (f Film can complete: 
inspiring a new generation to look seriously 
at film as an art and to fall in love with it, just 
as Cousins has. .....i m x-m f 


ONES -n. 
"^WATCH 


DEMONS (1985) 

Lumbcrco Bax’s may not have reached the career heights of his 
giallu -pioneering pop, Mario, or close friend Dario Argento (he’s 
currently slogging it out as a TV muvic dircccur-for-hirc), but his 
Demons scries remains an unadulterated gorehuund favourite. 
The first (produced by Argento) is as slackly scripted, crudely 
acted and brashly sound tracked os they come, but it all adds to the 
claret-spurting charm of this frenzied and fun Gonzo horror. 

SANSHO DAYO (.954) 

UIRECTEI)BYAr£.VJ/.Mi.?tx;f.’CM/ ' 

Two Japanese masters collide in Kenji Mizoguchi's retelling 
of Mori Ogai's tragic fable. Inspired by a folk legend, Sansho 
Dayu delivers us 10 eleventh-century Japan, where an aristocratic 
family has been sundered by the machinations of a feudal lord. 
Tragedy awaits mother, father and children. With its long takes 
and aching sense of injusdcc, Mizoguchi's film is considered one 
of his greatest, and won the Silver Lion at Venice. 

LIFEBOAX (1944) 

UIRECTEDBY.»Ln{£«»m.'H(W.'/f - 

Eureka! Entertainment’s Masters of Cinema series digs another 
gem out of the archive, this dme from the Master of Suspense 
himself. Hitch’s adaptation of John Steinbeck's unpublished 
novella sees British and American civilians clamber onto adinf^y 
afier their ship trades blows with a U-boat. When a repentant 
German survivor is hauled aboard, an allegorical fight for survival 
ensues and an indispensable life lesson is learnt: neverirust a Nazi. 

CLASSIC BERGMAN BOX SET 

(194S-1958) 

DIRECTED BY /Ar;.ir.Ma£«(.M/,W W All til. I . 

Five of the legendary Swedish auteur’s earliest features - It 
Rains on Our Love, A Ship Bound for India, Sawdust and Tinsel, 
Dreams and So Close to Life - makeup this Blu-ruy box set that’s 
a must-own for any self-respecting cincphile. With the selected 
titles ranging from seminal to little seen, this is a rare chance to 
witness the evolution ofoncofeinema's undisputed masters. 
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As Aardman ignites our passion for all things animated, 
it’s time to celebrate the life and work of a little-known 
Czech animator who is soon to rise a few notches up the 
household-name scale thanks to a retrospective of his work 
at London’s BFI Southbank running throughout April. 

B efore we go any further, let's clear one thing up: it’s pronounced 
“Yershy Trinka'. Born in Bohemia in 1912, Trnka has been dubbed 
the ‘Walt Disney of Europe’, an epithet that feels worthy of this 
master animator. The Emperor's Nightingale a poetic, dialogue- 

free retelling of Hans Christian Andersen’s cautionary fable. The Nightingale, 
is perhaps the film most emblematic of his talent. Aside from the opening five 
minutes (in which Trnka takes a rare foray into live-action filmmaking), the film 
is an ornate and elaborate stop-motion fairy tale in which each frame throbs with 
the director’s attention to fine detail. 

The stocky, bulb-like human characters are typical of Trnka’s style, each one 
with a large head, tiny eyes and a dainty mouth. Fittingly in a film framed as a child’s 
dream, they resemble toy dolls come to life. Trnka’s animation style is more interested 
in nuance than broad-stroke storytelling: he invests as much screen time in having 
a character yawn properly as he would a major plot point. The story, too, about 
an emperor who becomes fixated with the song of a nightingale but finds its eflfect 
weakened when simulated with a music box, mirrors Trnka's own preference for the 
tactile, the handmade, the real. 
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He nurtured his arrisric talent by working as an illustrator for children’s books, creating 
images to complement stories by Andersen, Charles Perrault, Shakespeare and Lewis 
CarroU. You can see their inspiration in his work as a filmmaker. Trnka’s 1950 feature, 
about a wandering pauper-turned-expert dragon slayer, is a classic example 
of romanric adventure storj'tdling infused with the DNA of m^th and legend. Indeed, 
the comparisons to Disnej' only cover a single dimension of his filmmaking genius: you 
wouldn’t find Uncle Walt making mad future sarires like 1962 ’s The Cybernetic Grandma 
(^\nV.Alpbaville far the To Gabba Gabba! sex) or Songof the Prairie (i^j^(y),'ihi\AY\o\is and 
insanely violent western pastiche made in homage to John Ford. 

With characters throwm off cliffs, trampled under stagecoaches and shot full 
ofholes, it wasclcar thatTrnka was not afilmmakerw’hose work was aimed exclusively 
at the very young. Cirats Hurvinek (1955) is introduced as a spry comic short about 
a mischievous schoolboy desperate to go to the circus w'hile his father wants him 
to stay at home and do schoolwork. As the father finally relents, the boy dashes out 
the door and falls down the stairs of his apartment block - the phantasmagoric circus 
scenes that follow emanate from his injured noggin. 

Even earlier, in 1946, Trnka made Springnuin (^tbeSS, a film based around the travails 
of an allegorical superhero/chimneysweep, and set on the streets of Prague during the 
German occupation. Harsh monochrome backdrops made from real photographs set 
the scene in this animated attack on Nazi brutalio,’, a political streak welcomed by the 
Communist regime in Czechoslovakia. 

Trnka’s great passion became puppet-based animation, though the film now 
considered one ofhis greatest, A Midsummer Night’s Dream,'was coolly received 

upon initial release. Though combining the best of Trnka’s immaculate arrisan 
craftsmanship, his knack for drawing contemporarj' themes from old stories and his 
eye for composition and \'isual storytelling, the film was deemed too complex and 
artsy to connect with local cinema audiences of the day. Still, it was an international 
success, winning a technical prize at the 1959 Cannes Film Festival and cemenring his 
reputation as one of the w'orld’s foremost fabulists. 

The shorts he made in the 1960s are some ofhis most impressive, as well as being 
outspoken and politically combative. His most well knowm film w^as also his swansong: 
1966’s The Hand. Recalling the highly symbolic and surreal work of that other great 
Czech animator, Jan Svankmajer, The Hand sees a humble potter have his life and 
art constantly manipulated by a giant gloved hand which enters through his window. 
His strained efforts to get rid of the hand are never sufficient, and he is hounded 
and hounded until he is eventually sent - via suicide - to an early grave. Trnka died 
ofheart complications in 1969. was eventually banned by the government 
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EX RENT HELL... PRESENTS 


RHINESTONE 


1984 

1>I K1 > 1 1 li H'l 

BOB CLARK 

THE JEWEL OF THE NILE, 
UNF/IirUFULLr TOURS, PUAR 

LAP, BACHELOR PA RTF 

SYLVESTER STALLONE, 

DOLLY PARTON, RON LEIBMAN 

I’ve been walking these streets so long, Singin ’ 
the same old song, I know ever}’ crack on these 
dirty sidewalks of Broadway. . . 

“I'M TIGHTER THAN A 

GNAT’S NOSE STRETCHED 

OVER A RAINBOW!" 


Y ou won’t find too many studio releases based on Delta blues murder 
ballads (dark and difficult) or rock standards (dumb and full of cum) 
or disco anthems (frothy and too coastal elite), but the amiable 
universality of anecdotal heartbreak and boozy reminiscence that flows 
through the veins of country music is just right. C&W is as timeless and sweet as the 
view from America’s front porch. It’s the very essence of heartland values. 

Either that or it’s a twangy shorthand for the shackles of conformity, poverty, 
institutionalised ignorance and alcoholic self-negation that are the true qualifiers 
of the human condition. The ones that Hollywood so repeatedly and enthusiastically 
rams down our pie-holes. And if they're slathered in jaunty tunes, shit-kicking 
moonshinery and the odd car chase, then so much the better. 

Alas, most C&W movies are forgettable affiiirs. The 1978 adaptation of Tom 
T Hall’s number one single ‘Harper Valley PTA’ didn’t trouble too many year-end 
‘best oE lists. Arthur Penn’s 1969 reworking of Arlo Guthrie’s ‘Alice’s Restaurant’ 
hasn’t dated well. And although Sam Peckinpah’s mighty, lunatic tilt at CWMcCall’s 
1976 novelty hit ‘Convoy’ remains a dubious thrill to this day, it is, if we’re splitting 
hairs, either a trucker anthem or rebel yell rather than true country. 

Not so Rhinestone, based on the majestic 1975 chart-topper by Glen Campbell, 
and transmuted into a kooky inversion of The Wizard of Oz that sees Sly Stallone’s 
New York-Italian cabbie whisked from the Emerald City by blowsy chanteusc Dollj’ 
Parton and dumped in a Tennessee hog farm to be deprogrammed by the down-home 



gumption of her extended family of sideshow hayseeds so she can win a bet that she 
can turn anyone into a C&W star in just two weeks. 

Adapted by the erstwhile Rocky Balboa alongside future Field ofDreatm director 
Phil Alden Robinson, and with the Backwoods Barbie dishing out folksy wisdom- 
bombs/barnyard aphorisms in between sassy bar-room stompers, it’s hard to imagine 
a more perfect storm of pure-blood rags-to-riches Americana. And yet the film failed 
to find an audience, lost a pile of cash, was nominated fora raft ofunwanted awards and 
is seen now (when it is seen -it’s almost impossible to get hold of a copy) as a bad joke. 

True, Stallone staggers distractedly through the film as if he’s trying not to spill 
a glass of water he’s carrying in the pocket of his nut-smuggling royal blue denims, 
while Dolly- herself dealing with balance issues on a much grander scaleand in aregion 
of far greater gravitational instability- seems unsure whether she's in a rambunctious 
comedy or a disease-of-the-week tearjerker. But both make for charming enough 
company. The dialogue might flit around the dial from crass sex-puns to schoolboy 
innuendo but very occasionally it tunes into a crackling wavelength of amiable wit. 
It’s a shame then that, cinematically, the film is one big missed opportunity. 

Back in 1969, Eas}' Rider claimed to follow a man who went looking for America 
but couldn’t find it amwhere. In his song, ‘America’, Paul Simon was stranded - 
empty and aching and not knowing why - on the New Jersey turnpike watching the 
cars of people making similar pilgrimages into the dying light of that very same year. 
In 19B4, Rhinestone found America, only nobody wanted to know 
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IN WHICH WE TRACK FUTURE 
RELEASES ON THE LWLIES RADAR 



PSYCHO 


DDUCTED BY John Hillcoai EIA Autumn 2012 

(John Hillcoai’s iaiesi 
collaboration with screenwriter 
Nick Clave is e star-studded drama following 
a gang of bootleggers fighting the Feds 
in Prohibition-era Virginia. Clary Oldman, 
Tom Mardy, Shia I^Beouf, Cluy Pearce and 
Jessica Clhastain are amongst those chewing 
tobacco, donning hats and firing pistols 
at each other. 


THE HOBBIT 

DIRECTED BY Peter Jackson EIA December 2012 

I The first trailer for Jackson’s 
long-awaited return to Middle 
Earth was long on dwarves, hobbits, picturesnue 
scenery and singing, with little evidence of any 
battle scenes, or even a glimpse of Smaug the 
villainous dragtm.WtVu got nine months still to 
go, ihou^, so expect meatier ftKilage to creep 
out before too long. 


GRAVITY 


DIRECTED BY Alfonso CuarbnEIA I^ate 2012 

Alfonso Cluarbn has kepi 
the details of his latest foray 
into sci-fi under wrap, but we hear that it’s 
apoieniially juicy premise. Cleorge Cllooney and 
Sandra Bullock play astronauts whose shuule 
is destroyed while on a routine spacewalk. 
If anytme can moke drifting into space 
interesting, it's tliese three... 


DIRECTED BY Noble Lincoln Jixjes EIA 201 3 

Just 12 years after Mary ITairon’s 
dlilijiP adaptation, with its career-defining 
performance by Clhristian Bale, lionsgaie 
is creating a fresh version of Bret Easum Ellis' 
yuppie psychtxlrame set in the modern day, 
rather than the l98Us. Our scepticism is only 
slightly mollified by the news that EUis has 
given it his blessing. 

UPSIDE DOWN 

MRECIEDBYJuan Dkgo Solanas EIA Summr 2012 

I The trailer for this barely 
explainable sci-fi nsn-com has 
to be seen to be believed. Jim Siurgess and 
KirstenDunst play star-aossed lovers lh>m rival 
worlds that sit on top of each other, where each 
can watch the other world's goings-on mirrored, 
MCI Escher-like, in the sky above their heads. 
You’ve never seen anything like it. but is that 
a good thing? 




CICERO 


DIRECTED BY David Yales ETA 21) 1 4 

(The future is bright fur Turn Hardy. The 
Dark Knight Rises will make him a buna 
fide star come July, while Cieorge Miller’s Fury Road 
(aka Mad Max 4) will push him into the firmament 
neat year. Now it looks as if his role as A1 Capone 
in Cicero, directed by Harry Bsiier alumnus David 
Yates, might get him seme high profile awards, toa 

MOONRISE 

KINGDOM 

DIRECTED BY Wes Anderson ETA June 20 1 2 

I lf Wes Anderson was aiming to 
fuel his many detractors’ ire, 
he couldn't have improved on the trailer for his next 
movie. Quirky character tics? Check. Symmetrical 
shots? Check. Stylised period art direction? Check. 
Bill Murray? Check. It also looks as if Anderson 
has added Richard Ayoade’s Submarine to his list 
of influences. 

CASA DE MI 
PADRE 

DIRECTED BY Mall Piedmont ETA May 2012 

I Brilish viewers are likely to be a bit 
conlused about Will Ferrell’s latest 
a melodrama filmed entirely in Spanish and directed 
in the style of a Mexican lelenovela. I'he trailer isn't 
particularly funny, hut it is amusing to watch authentic 
Mexican stars (iael fiarcia Bemal and Diego Luna 
turn up as, re^eclively, a drug lord and Ferreli’s 
drunken brother. 


LOOPER 


DIRECTED BY Rian Johnson ETA September 2012 

I Brick director Rian Johnson's long' 
licipaied lime-travel movie finally has 
a release date, so mark your diaries you'll want to get 
your bum on a seal for this one. Joseph Oordun-Levitl 
plays a time-hopping assassin who recognises one 
of his targets (Bruce Willis) as his older self. Expect 

GRABBERS 

DIRECTED BY Jon Wright ETA Summer 2012 

\ This Irish horror movie could be the 
St Shaun of the Dead, if word of mouth 
at Sundance is anything to go by. When an island olT 
the coast of Ireland is invaded by vampire ETs, our 
Ouiness-giuzling heroes (Richard Coyle and Russell 
Tovey) discover that the only way to slay safe... 
is to get drunk. 


THE DARK 
KNIGHT RISES 

DIRECTED BY Christopher Nolan ETA July 2012 

You probably saw the pulse-quickening 
UbHImIV uailer, but we’ve seen the movie’s 
first scene in full - a spectaetdar sky-heist that makes 
the Hong Kong weather ballocD scene in The Dark 
Kiught look positively small scale in ccntpaiison. No, we 
coukbi’t imdersiand what Bane (Ton Harc^) was saying 
either, but rumour has it N olan is re-doing the dialogue. 


UNTITLED STAR 
TREK SEQUEL 


DIRECTED BY J] Abrams ETA Summer 2013 

I Our very own Benedict Cumberbatch 
will play the unidentified villain 
(Khan?) in Abrams’ sequel to his 2009 blockbuster, 
currendy filming in Los Angeles. AH the other leads 
reprise their roles Irom the original, though Leonard 
bSmoy will not be joining them this time around. 
We'll he very disappointed if Kirk doesn’t scream into 
the sky, “CUMBERBAAAATCH’ir 


UNTITLED 

MICHEL 

HAZANAVICIUS 

PROJECT 


DIRE(nED BY Michel Hazanavicius ETA 2013 

I He may have wowed Hollywood with 
' The Arnsu but French director Michel 
Hazanavicius isn’t flying off to La la Land just yeu 
His next project will be a remake of 1948 thriller, 
The Search starring better-half and muse Berenice 
Bejo as an NCK) worker who helps a young boy find 
his family In war-tom Chechnya. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OFTINTINiTHE 
CALCULUS AFFAIR 


DIRECTED BY Peter Jackson EIATBC 

I The first Tmdn movie flopped in the 
US, but its European box office was 
enough to guaiantee a sequel. Although The Secret 
cf the Unkorn sets up Timin novel Red Rackham's 
Treasure as a sequel, rumours abound that Jackson’s 
killow-up will actually be an adapiaiion of this novel, 
which sees Prolessor Calculus kidnapped by Syldavian 
agents after be inodveriendy creates a sonic weapon. 




ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN: 

VAMPIRE 

HUNTER 

DBEliijv BTTimur BekmnmbetcK'EU A;^us[2012 
flHpUB Before Daniel D^--Lewis 
IniiiiP sweeps next year's awards 
slaie playing Lincoln in Spielberg’s biopic, 
we’U get an alternative take on the Cheat 
Emancipator from Ufamui hack Hmur 
Bekmambetv.iv, Newcomer Benjamin 
Walker plays Honest Ahe, while Dominic 
Cooper plays a friendly vampire who helps 
(he president rid the American South 
of slave-owning bloodsuckers. 


BIG HOUSE 

DIKECTEDBV Matteo Cjarrone ETA 2012 

I Maueo Ciarrone's brutal 
Gumprm/t ended up on most 
ailics' best-of lists in 2008, hut it’s taken 
a while for this follow-up to emerge. Rather 
than focusing on the depravities of the Maha. 
Oarrone reportedly has a broader target 
in mind for this one the Italian reality 
IV industry. Expect a premiere at Cannes. 

SNOW 

PIERCER 

DIRECTED BY Bong JCKin-ho ETA 2013 

I South Korea’s Bong Joon-ho 
has begun filming his English- 
language ddiut, a post-apocalyptic thriller 
set entirely on a snowbound train. Song 
Kang-ho, star ol' Bong’s TTie J/iar, also 
lakes a rv4u alvmgside (rumour has it) (}iris 
Evans and I'ilda Swinton. Park Cihan-wix>k 
is on bvtard as producer. 

DETACHMENT 

DSECTED BY Tui^ Kaye EH Spring Summer 201 2 

I B/ack K^rer Transit may- 
have received mixed 
reviews, but this drama looks like it could 
be a return to form forTony BCaye. Adrien 
Brody plays a substitute teacher with 
a dark past who befriends the pupils and 
staff at an inner-city high school. Bryan 
Cransum, Christina Hendricks, Tim Blake 
Nelson and James Caan arc among his 
fellow educators. 


NIGHT MOVES 

DlRECrEDBY Kelly Reichardt EM 2013 

TheAla'df’sCurojydirector’snexl 
project wiU be a contemporary 
drama starring Peter Sarsgaard and Paul 
Dano as environmentalists who plot 
to blow up a dam. Rooney Mara was set 
to play a female eco-tettorist, but had 
to drop out due to scheduling conflicts. 
Don't bet against Reichardt re-teaming 
with Michelle Williams, 

SHADOW 

DANCER 

DimTED BY James Marsh ETA Autumn 2012 

I Marsh may be best known 
a documentary filmmaker 
{Project Nim), but anyone who’s seen 
Red Riding: 1980 knows he can (ell 
a fictional story, too. This IRA drama 
is set to be a festival favourite this year, 
with Andrea Riseborough as a single 
moiher-turned-reluctant MI5 stool pigecm, 
Cive Owai, tlilUan Anderson and Aidan 
(HUen round out the cast. 

THE WE 
AND THE I 

DIRECrEDBY Michel Gondry EM Late 2012 

I Gondry has already wrapped 
filming on his latest, which 
is about as big a departure flom his big- 
budget flop Tile Green Hornet as it’s 
possible to get. The French maverick 
assembled a cast of unknown Brooklyn 
school kids to stores a hunch of youngsters 
who discviver a machine chat alicnvs 
them Lu stay young. The lu-fi production 
may make it into cinemas by the end 
of the year. 

SMALL 

APARTMENTS 

DiREOID BY Jonas Akeriund ETA Autumn 2012 
Music video director Jonas 
Akeriund has assembled the 
world’s weirdest cast for his latest drama, 
which stars Matt Lucas as on werwei^t 
man who must deal with his neighbours, 
who include James Caan, Billy Crystal, 
Jvihnny Knoxville, Rosie Perez and Dolph 
taindgrcn. Lviok for this one in pub quia 
questions for decades to come. 


POST 

TENEBRAS LUX 

mniCTED BY Carlos Reygadas EM Autumn 2012 
Word on the grapevine says 
VhIihIbV that Carlos Reygadas, whose 
Silent Light wowed art-film lovers in 20 10, 
has finished shooting his laiea. Lovers 
of non-narrative cinema will be pleased 
to know that Reygadas compares his latest 
to an expressionist painting, and says 
it was inspired by his ovm memories 
and dreams. Everyvine else; Battleship 
is released on April I I . 

SONG FOR 


MARION 


BntEClID BY niul Andiew Vt'dlianu EEt N'ov^ber 2012 
The Ltmdon to Britton 
director’s fourth feature could 
be the next The King's Speech, if earlj' buzz 
is to be believed, Terence Stamp stars 
as a grumpy old man who agrees to join 
a church choir at the behest of his dying wife 
(Vanessa Redgrave). The Weinsteins snapped 
this up at the end of last year, and are 
planning to give it the full festival treatment. 
Gemma Arierum and Christopher Ecclcston 
are just two ofStamp’s high-profile co-stars. 


AMOUR 


MRELTED BY Michael Haneke EIAAuiumn 2012 
Michael Haneke is set to 
present his latest at Cannes, 
and it sounds like quite a departure fi-om his 
usual stark mix of violence and alienation. 
Amour tells the tale of an elderly vniman 
(Emmanuelle Riva) whose debilitating 
stroke changes the lives of her husband 
(French icon Jean-Louis 'I'riniignant) and 
daughter (Isabelle Hupperl). 


HOLLY 

MOTORS 


DIRECTED BY Leos CaraxEM2013 

Leos Carax has a work rate 
that makes Teireoce Malick 
look like Woody Allen, but news that his 
third movie in 20 years has wrapped dtould 
hearten any fans of Les Amants du Pmn 
Neuf and Pah X. This sounds like it could 
be another fascinating mess, a sci-fi horror 
sianing Denis I.avani alongside Eva Mendes 
and Kylie Minogue, of all people. 


1 . RcsUieni Ki'lbfreni siie, I’irace (3) 

3. Caribbean privateer (6) 

6. Pugwash’s cry, 'SuJTering ’ (8) 

1 2. Popular piratical pet ((>) 

1 4. Goonia prate, One-Eyed (6) 

1 5. Feline instrument of punishment, o’ nine tails (3) 

1 6. lU-faled wooden walk (5) 

17. A fancy French pirate (7) 

20. Naudcal left (4) 

22. Pirate cry,‘Me !’ (8) 

23. Phates! pork produa of choice (3) 

25. Toward the rear of the ship (3) 

26. Vtssel's royal preflix (3) 

28. Seaman friend of Master Bates (7) 

29. Dustin, played Capt. Hook in IQQI him (C) 

30. Capt. Sparrow's favourite ihcmcpark (iO) 

32. Richard, who wrote 'JTu Boar ITiai Rafted (6) 

34.1'heBig Blue (3) 

36. Where Long John Silver makes his gruei (6) 

38. Pieces o' (5) 

41. Dread prate in Tfu /Vincess Bride (7) 

44. To clean, pirate-style (4) 

45. Pirate for 'yes' (3) 

46.iLo's lootp) 

47. Coins of gold (9) 

48. Possibly buried (8) 

49. Polanski, directed Araiet in 1986 (5) 

50. W>cka wocka gang, searched for'lVeasure Island in *96(7) 

5 1 . Owns a subaquatic locker (4, S) 

52. Pirates nj the CaribbeanrAt VUrrid's (3) 


Down 


1 . Notorious Brit pirate, played by Ian McShane (10) 

2. _! Hoi Hoi (2) 

3. Floats in the ocean (4) 

4. Kidd, Mor^n, Sparrow et al (7) 

5. Pirate cry, ' 1’ (3) 

7. Where keelhauling ukes place on the ship (5) 

8 . 1934 Pbpeye film (6,2,7) 

9. Partial to crackers (S) 

1 0. Holds 48 Across (S) 

1 1 . Skull & cmssbones (S, S) 

1 3. Used to Dance the Hempen Jig (4) 

1 7. 1 995 Geena Davis flop, Hand (9) 

18. 'IVpeorgrog (3) 

1 9. Artificia] leg (3) 

20. Peter, friend of Vftndy (3) 

21.Stingalsea(6) 

24. Bates, friend of 28 Across (6) 

27. Ship’s second in command. First (4) 

31. Occured on the bounty (6) 

33. Nautical right (9) 

34. Sickness caused by lack ofVitamin C (6) 

35. Aussie Peter, directed Master and Commander (4) 

37. A lady pirate looking for love (4) 

39. Stop! (5) 

40. Lives on land, without sea legs (6) 

42. 'IVpe of deck (4) 

43. Legendary sailor with the voice of Brad Pin (6) 

47. Addams, starred in I9S4’s Reiurn lo Treasure Mand (4) 
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